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THE INTER-INSTITUTIONAL SEMINAR 
IN CHILD DEVELOPMENT-—1956 


SEMINAR STAFF 


The papers which follow this introduction constitute, in the spirit 
of the Second Inter-Institutional Seminar in Child Development, held 
at Walden Woods, Michigan, August 5 to 17, 1956, a report which is 
not quite a report. 

The seminar, itself, was an example of what takes place when a 
group of students gather to work together to improve their under- 
standing of the far from complete knowledge about human develop- 
ment, and conduct their search under arrangements deliberately con- 
ceived to permit each to clarify his own viewpoint free of any need 
to compromise in order to produce even the facade of consensus. 

Altogether, thirty-eight men and women attended this seminar. Of 
these ten were designated as staff members on the basis of having their 
attendance and the responsibility for participation considered as part 
of their employment by institutions contributing personnel to the 
seminar. The other twenty-eight came as “students” sponsored by the 
contributing institutions. Although not charged with responsibility 
for “instruction” several played an important role in this respect. 

The formally designated staff consisted of Anton Brenner and 


Leland H. Stott, from the Merrill-Palmer School; Warren A. Ketcham, - 


Byron O. Hughes, and Nick and Willie Long, from the University of 
Michigan; Helmut Hofmann, of the Henry Ford Museum and Green- 
field Village; Cecil Millard and Don Dinkmeyer, of Michigan State 
University; and William W. Wattenberg, of Wayne State University. 

The “student” contingent was even more varied. It included many 
teachers, principals and supervisors, as well as graduate students. 
There were educational leaders from several sections of the United 
States, including the Deep South. Thailand, the Philippines, and 
India were represented, the latter by Kedar Srivastava, head of a 
teacher-training institution. 

The idea of an inter-institutional seminar was developed out of 
a long-term research project on readiness for school which Dr. Anton 
Brenner, of the Merrill-Palmer School, began in the fall of 1953. This 
project is being done cooperatively by the Merrill-Palmer School; 
Greenfield Village Schools; the Detroit Public Schools; Wellington 
School, Roseville, and Henry Ford Hospital, Detroit. As the project 
went on, Dr. Brenner visited or invited staff from other institutions 
such as the University of Michigan, Michigan State University and 
Wayne State University to share with them his ideas about research 
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design, problems, methods involved, and to get their reactions and 
suggestions. In one of these meetings, toward the end of 1954, Drs. 
Cecil Millard and Arthur deLong felt that the way this project was 
conceived and with its very broad scope, it very well may be of interest 
for wider circles, for staff and students. “Why not make this project 
the subject of a summer workshop in which students from Michigan 
State University, University of Michigan, and Wayne State University 
and The Merrill-Palmer School would participate? These institutions 
could supply additional staff and then it would be a unique oppor- 
tunity for students to get acquainted with modern research in child 
development. Students would get in personal contact with people 
actually carrying through research in these institutions and learn about 
the several approaches to child development problems at these various 
institutions.” The idea found the support of the participating institu- 
tions. Dr. Brenner and Dr. Gerald Kowitz, coordinator for research 
at the Greenfield Village Schools, at that time, were asked to work 
out provisional plans. The educational department of the Henry Ford 
Museum became interested in the idea. 

With The Merrill-Palmer School and the Henry Ford Museum 
sharing in providing funds and facilities, a Workshop in Current Child 
Development Research Projects was held for two weeks beginning 
August 1, 1955. Students were housed at The Merrill-Palmer School, 
the sessions were held in the Education Building of Henry Ford 
Museum and Greenfield Village. Meeting in two sessions per day, 
the group heard and discussed rather formal presentations on such 
topics as: physical development, mental development, emotional de- 
velopment, social development, integration of areas of development, 
relationship of school and child, and skills in school. 

When an evaluation of this first workshop was held, students and 
staff unanimously agreed it was a success and should be continued 
in the future. The freedom with which the staff members questioned 
and examined each others ideas without either animosity or stiltedness 
was especially appreciated by the students. Suggestions for future 
meetings included more use of group techniques for the student group. 

With this experience as a background, plans went forward for 
the second seminar to be held during August of 1956. It was decided 
to use the camp-like facilities of Waldenwoods, and to select students 
on the basis of scholarship. The Henry Ford Museum and the Green- 
field Village Schools generously provided funds for some partial 
scholarships for students and for payment of staff living expenses at 
the camp. 

A point which emphatically took hold of the preliminary thinking 
was that of developing a program that would be as free from pressure 
and as flexible as possible. Rather than strive for consensus it was 
desirable to provide an atmosphere in which each participant could 
sharpen his own viewpoint in his own way in the light of the factual 
knowledge available and with the benefit of the well-presented view- 
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points of others. In this sense, the gathering would be a seminar 
rather than a workshop. 

Pre-planning was directed toward providing action and interaction 
rather than developing a schedule. It was agreed to think in terms of 
content, in the very broadest sense, to be made available to the entire 
group. Differences might be resolved by discussion, or be allowed to 
remain unresolved. No one should feel responsible for forcing closure 
on any item of discussion. Provision should be made for a variety of 
communication forms other than the academic. Detailed planning, 
beyond these decisions, would take place step-by-step as the seminar 
unfolded. In the vernacular phrase, the staff decided it would “play 
by ear.” Worried just a trifle by the possibility that their thinking 
might be contaminated by wishfulness, they set out to meet the 
students. Their preliminary appraisal: “With the help of the Lord— 
and a fast outfield—we'll win the game.” 

The first days were spent by having the students in small groups 
meet with the staff members to learn of the interests and viewpoints 
of each. Updated versions of these initial presentations will follow 
this introduction, but more of that later. Intense questioning followed. 
Every student had a chance to meet with and question each staff 
member, in a group of six to eight. As the students compared view- 
points and compared notes, an intense interest appeared. The staff 
found itself pressed to develop tentative ideas, to explain reasons for 
differences, and to find implications for practice in areas not previously 
found vivid. Meetings scheduled for two hours often stretched to a 
brain-exhausting three. By clock-count, the seminar spent fifty-five 


hours in staff-student discussions as compared to the thirty or thirty-_ 


two considered par for a course carrying the same credit on the several 
campuses. 

As problems emerged in the discussion groups or in the informal 
gatherings for recreation, new meetings were planned. The meaning 
of growth curves, the practical implication of determinism, the possi- 
bilities for working with parents were explored by discussion, by joint 
presentations, and by role-playing techniques. Visitors came in from 
time to time and their brains were avidly looted of relevant ideas. It 
became hazardous to drop a catch-phrase. An in-progress evaluation 
indicated a need for enlarging on the variety of viewpoints, and 
sessions were devoted to exciting trends of research in other institu- 
tions and other countries. And, then, too quickly the two weeks were 
used up, people did some thinking together on what they would do 
when they got home, reviewed what the seminar had meant, and 
packed their bags. 

In the evaluations made at midpoint, at the conclusion, and six 
weeks later, opinions were more consistently favorable than had been 
expected. The staff, hoping for ideas to use in the future, was a bit 
disappointed at the absence of destructive comment. Four suggestions 
were advanced by the students: 
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1. Broaden the institutional representation by the staff. In 1956, 
only Michigan institutions took part. In the future, bring in staff from 
other places. 

2. Let the students in on the professional staff discussion. There 
was real curiosity among the students as to how people of differing 
viewpoints and institutional loyalties could work together without 
becoming involved in either disruptive bickering or stiltedly face- 
preserving protocol. Interestingly, the students did not seem to realize 
that they had also solved the same problem in their relationships with 
staff and each other. At this point the dichotomy into staff and stu- 
dents was invalid. 

3. Hold evening meetings. Not content with a two-period-a-day 
pacing of formal discussion sessions, students felt that a third session 
each day should be made possible. 

4. Allow participants to return a second and, if they wished, a 
third year. 

Looking back on what happened, and projecting toward the future 
of not only this seminar but of others possibly held elsewhere on a 
similar basis, some such rationale as the following might be derived: 
Start with institutions which are reputable in their own right. Invite 
them to put forward their best feet in the form of students whom 
they regard as earnest and capable. Add staff members with both 
research experience and a humble interest in communicating. Assume 
that everyone present owes his deepest intellectual allegiance to the 
advancement of science in child development. Create an atmosphere 
of academic freedom. Then, the wish of students and staff to clarify 
their thinking, to profit from each other’s ideas and questions, and to 
establish two-way communication will dominate the scene. Everyone 
will want to aid the group in the individual searches for understanding 
by each member. A group loyalty and sensitivity will produce informal 
“feed-back,” and the program will take helpful shape. 

To complete the picture, it is necessary to portray the content of 
the discussion as well as its process. That is the purpose of the papers 
which follow. In each a staff member has summarized the material 
given at greater length the first days of the seminar. It was the dis- 
cussion of this material and of the many questions to which it gave 
rise that permeated the two weeks. No effort is made here to repro- 
duce the ideas as they were given. The atmosphere of the seminar 
was such that the ideas have been matured by their presentation, 
examination, and subsequent elaboration. Imbedded in each article 
are changes produced by the seminar. The reader can consider them, 
then, presentations which would have been made at the beginning if 
their authors had had the benefit of the thinking and attitudes he 
received by the end of the seminar. 

[Eprrors Nore: Direct responsibility for working with the Editor in the assembly 
and preparation of this issue was given by the group to Leland H. Stott. His 
assistance was of real value and appreciated.] 








NATURE AND MEANING OF 
READINESS FOR SCHOOL 


ANTON BRENNER* 


What do we know about readiness for school? There is a vast 
amount of literature about reading readiness and learning theory. 
There is a multitude of investigations of physical growth, and many 
books are written about curriculum building. There are numerous 
discussions of teacher-child and parent-child relationships. We cer- 
tainly do not suffer from lack of intelligence tests, and scattered here 
and there in the literature we find single investigations, questionnaires, 
tests, or remarks which in one way or another are related to readiness 
for school or to readiness in some subject-matter areas. But there is 
no attack on the problem on a broad front. At no place in the existing 
literature and research, to the best of our knowledge, is there a con- 
certed effort made to establish a concept of readiness for school and 
to clarify the nature and meaning of readiness. This paper is an at- 
tempt in this direction. 


SOME PROBLEMS CONNECTED WITH READINESS FOR SCHOOL 


Anne's mother did not send her child to kindergarten and now has 
withdrawn her from first grade. Anne had serious difficulties in adjust- 
ing to school. A teacher remarked in this connection: “Doesn't Anne’s 
mother realize that one has to learn to get along with people and that 
some of the most brilliant students are the worst misfits in society? 
Does she not realize that a child must be prepared for school and that 
nursery school and kindergarten are only a preparation for reading 
readiness?” 

Are they really only a preparation for reading readiness? Isn't 
readiness for school more than just reading readiness? Can nursery 
school and kindergarten make a child ready for school? Are there 
specific qualities which make this child ready, another unready? Is 
readiness a simple one-factor phenomenon? Or is it a complexity? 
What are some of the criteria for readiness? How is readiness related 
to growth, development, and maturation? Is there a universal sequence 
of growth and how does the individual fit into this framework? Is 
intelligence a major factor? Constitution? Sex? Physical development? 
Rate of growth? How important are emotions? Feelings of anxiety? 
Of security? The emotional climate at home and in school? Does school 
readiness mean adjustment to a group? What is the role of parents, of 
the child’s environment, and of teachers with regard to the develop- 


* Educational psychologist. Leader, research project on readiness for school, 
The Merrill-Palmer School. 
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ing self of a child and his readiness? Is the sibling position of any 
relevance? The child’s previous life experience? Is there a best time 
for entering school? Are all children equally ready for school at the 
same time and for the same experiences throughout elementary school, 
high school, and college years? What about slow growers? Fast grow- 
ers? How do the different school demands in elementary schools, high 
schools, and colleges affect a student’s readiness? What are we to do 
with the unready child? Is there a determining philosophy behind con- 
cepts of readiness for school? How do value systems affect our thinking 
about readiness? 

These are some of the issues that arise when we deal with the 
problem of readiness for school. There is no doubt: readiness for 
school is the basis for happiness in school and for good performance. 
Both happiness and good achievement can be seriously threatened if 
a child is not ready for school. 

Johnston* has found that many disturbances and frustrations of 
his young patients, especially in adolescence, can be traced to the 
time of school entrance. Thompsont provides us with clues to possible 
causes for the difficulties when he says: “Introducing a child to a new 
learning experience before he is capable of making progress sufficient 
to satisfy him may result in such serious frustrations that motivation 
and interest are permanently depressed . . . Disinclination of certain 
children toward reading, arithmetic, etc., can often be traced directly 
to early frustrating experiences in these activities.” The reasons for all 
sorts of frustrations are seen in the fact that “learning experiences 
can be presented either too early or too late for the individual child. 
... As children enter our school systems at the age of 5 or 6 years the 
approximate determination of maturational and experiential levels be- 
comes increasingly important in selecting the most appropriate learn- 
ing situations and in making some provisions for optimal amounts of 
pupil guidance.” 

Thus it would seem that there is a need for a better understanding 
of the problems involved when a child goes to and through school. 
We face problems of three orders: one is the common man’s, especially 
parents’ thinking and behaving in matters of education and their child’s 
readiness for school; the second is one of scientific order; the third is 
the everyday practical school reality—the child, his peers and school- 
mates, his teacher, school administration, and curriculum building. 

In this study we shall not be able nor do we intend to answer all 
these and other issues of this complex problem of readiness for school. 
However, a short survey of preliminary concepts of readiness for 
school may bring us one step forward. Then, a phenomenological 
analysis of readiness in general will provide a large enough framework 


* Dr. Joseph A. Johnston, Chief of the Department of Pediatrics, The Henry 
Ford Hospital, Detroit 

+ George C. Thompson: Child Psychology. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 
N. Y. 1952, pp. 112-114. 
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and, perhaps, a fertile ground for better understanding of readiness 
for school. Finally, we shall discuss and illustrate selected problems of 
readiness for school. Such a procedure should shed at least some light 
on some of the problems which confront the parent, the scientist and 
the schoolteacher. 


PRELIMINARY CONCEPTUAL APPROACHES 


A concept of readiness does not now exist so we shall try in this 
section to organize and present some thoughts which seem to have 
meaning in terms of readiness and which may be interpreted and used 
as concepts of readiness for school. It should be pointed out that in 
some of these there is no sharp line drawn between concepts and 
criteria for readiness. 


Prescientific Ideas About Readiness for School 
A. Single-trait concepts 


1. Physical size as an indication of readiness 
On a prescientific level we hear people saying: “Jimmy is so big. 
He should go to school.” The assumption is that he is ready for 
school. Physical size is taken as a criterion of readiness for school. 
2. Counting ability 
“Jack can count to one hundred already. He will have no difficulty 
in school.” 
3. Reading and writing one’s name 
“Jerry is not yet five, but he can already read and write his name. 
I think he will be a good student.” 
4. Verbal facility 
“Nancy talks so easily. She surely is ready for school.” 
5. Intelligence 
“Susan is such an intelligent girl. She is so much ahead of other 
girls. She should go to school” (and not need to wait for another 
year ). 
6. Sociability 
“Mary has such wonderful poise and she mingles so easily with 
others. My husband and I think she is ready for school.” 
Chronological age 
“He is 5 years old. He is ready for kindergarten. 
old. She is ready for first grade.” 


~§ 


” “«< 


She is 6 years 


The chronological age concept is used by parents and as an ad- 
ministrative device based on broad group experiences. It is the basis 
for our present school admission policy, needed for practical reasons 
and apparently a necessary evil,* yet we should not forget that among 
children and within an individual child there is a wide range and 

* This state of affairs has lasted as long as the school system and promises 


to last much longer. There is hope, though, for changing the status quo provided 
that research and education of public opinion will prepare the ground for changing. 
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variety of readinesses for school for which chronological age is no 
adequate measure. 

The other concepts mentioned are some of the ideas or opinions 
which we often hear expressed by parents. Those ideas represent a 
kind of prescientific thinking. Prescientific thinking must not be com- 
pletely wrong. It is that kind of thinking that some people call “prac- 
tical thinking,” or that others prefer to label “ideas which emerge out 
of experience”—social, cultural or folk experience. While those experi- 
ences may be true, they are only a fraction of the total truth. Other 
important aspects of readiness are neglected. Still others may be over- 
simplified, overgeneralized, or minimized in their potent power as 
long as we think of readiness for school oniy in terms of popular single- 
trait concepts. 

In summary, these single-trait concepts mean that thinking is 
ordered in such a way that individuals actually believe that one item 
in itself is either adequate now to describe readiness or another will 


be found. 


B. Plural-trait concepts 


“Fred is so big. He can read and write his name and he can count 
to one hundred.” 

“Shirley can dress and undress herself. Oh, she can tell stories and 
she is also a good listener. She will have no trouble in learning and 
paying attention to the teacher.” 

With a plural-trait concept we come closer to an acceptable con- 
cept of readiness for schoo] than with a single-trait concept. We may 
even go a step further and say that scientific thinking has forced us 
into recognizing that it is only through developing a plural-trait con- 
cept that we come to an understanding of the nature and meaning of 
readiness. Some people will reject a plural-trait concept as inadequate, 
but it is not the concept that is wrong; the management becomes 
wrong when there is merely a mechanistic-additive description of 
traits that fails to consider the many important dynamic relationships 
in human development and behavior. 


C. Reading readiness concept 


Often, talking to teachers about readiness for school, they under- 
stand this term only in the narrow sense of reading readiness. Teachers 
seem to be conditioned by and toward reading readiness. Further 
illustration of this is a statement by Olson:* “Even in the very recent 
past it was common to fail as many as a third of the children in the 
first grade because they were not able to read by the end of the year.” 

There can be no doubt that reading is one of the fundamentals in 
school. Reading is fundamental throughout life! Our culture requires 
literate people. What most schools require is reading which is empha- 

*W. C. Olson: “Does the school meet individual differences?” National 
Parent-Teacher Magazine, March, 1953. 
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sized to a point where it becomes an objective in itself rather than 
a means for the attainment of literacy. Readiness for school is more 
and requires more from the child than just reading readiness in its 
narrow sense in which it is almost used like a single trait. If we would 
see that we were leading children towards literacy rather than to a 
response towards a method of instruction we would have a much 
broader basis for a concept of reading readiness and readiness for 
school. 


D. Special trait concepts based on research findings 

Scientific research has examined single-trait ideas extensively. 
Some of them have been shown to be of more scientific and practical 
value regarding success in school than others. In this study they are 
specified as special traits. 

For long mental age seemed about the best indicator of readiness 
for school; more specifically, for success in reading. Recent studies 
suggest that perceptive abilities, visual and auditory perception of 
word elements and ability in phonics are most closely related to suc- 
cess in reading and seem to be fairly independent of mental age.* 

Our studies, as well as experiences in Germany,t seem to show 
rather conclusively that ability to discriminate and analyze forms or 
symbols or gestalten (configurations ) is a basic determinant for mental 
maturity and successful learning in school. Experiments at Rutgers 
University with children four and one-half years old show similar 
results. 

But again: these are special trait or ability concepts. Though they 
are of significance and hence of high value, they do not tell us all about 


the whole child’s development and maturational level, although it is 


surprising how close we can assess the overall maturational status of 
children by rating them according to their ability to perceive, analyze, 
and create forms. 
E. Holistic concept 

While special trait concepts are important, they are not broad 
enough. Much more satisfying is the holistic concept based upon in- 
terpretation of evidence derived from the child as a whole. The child’s 
readiness for school is a matter of total development. The child is an 
organism, a unity of body and mind, of physical, mental, emotional, 
and social development. Readiness for school is a result of the inter- 
action of factors from all personality areas. This holistic concept is 
now widely accepted in child development thinking. 


* Sister Mary J. Harrington and Donald D. Durrell: “Mental maturity versus 
perception abilities in primary reading.” J. Ed. Psy. Vol. 46, Oct. 1955, pp. 375- 
380. 

+ With Arthur Kern’s “Grundleistungstest.” See Arthur Kern: “Sitzenbleibere- 
lend und Schulreife,” Verlag Herder, Freiburg, 1951, and a number of research 
studies done by others to check Kern’s assumptions and findings. 

t Work in progress as part of the readiness project. 
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F. Genotype or phenotype concept of readiness? 


The attitude one holds regarding readiness depends largely upon 
his stand in the heredity versus environment controversy. Partial points 
of view with respect to child development still have wide expression 
both in literature and practice. They overemphasize the determining 
role of heredity on one hand and the determining role of nurture, 
which is derived from the environment of the child, on the other hand. 
Those who claim that readiness is a matter of unfolding growth that 
occurs from within due to genetic endowment and that there is not 
much we can do about it would be proponents of what might be called 
the genotype concept of readiness. Those who claim that readiness 
is largely a result of environment, education, and teaching methods— 
in other words the “environmentalists’-—would be representatives of 
a phenotype concept of readiness. The terms are not accurate from 
the standpoint of biological theory but they suffice for practical pur- 
poses. 

Acceptance of one or the other concept has far-reaching implica- 
tions. Adherents of the genotype concept would say: “If a child is 
not ready, you just have to wait until the child is mature. Be patient. 
Let him grow. Everything will turn out fine.” Adherents of the pheno- 
type concept would feel that “you can make a child ready by provid- 
ing rich environment, by sound teaching, and by educating him prop- 
erly. There is no use in just waiting.” 

Both concepts contain truth and justification but they are also 
dangerous and misused. The first concept is often misconstrued by 
parents and teachers when they turn it into a wonderful excuse for 
laziness, for lack of recognition of their duties or for educational in- 
efficiency. The danger of the second concept is that it may lead to an 
underestimation of the power of genes and to an overestimation of the 
impact of educational environment and of methods. 

A joint consideration of the extreme points of view labeled geno- 
type and phenotype concepts of readiness is more consistent with 
holistic thinking. A child’s nature and nurture never act independently. 
Growth is a result of both. Readiness is the result of growth due to 
hereditary and environmental (nurture ) interactions. 


G. Field concept 

This broadest, most promising and most useful concept includes 
the holistic concept described but goes far beyond it. The child not 
only is seen as an integrated or less integrated whole in which some 
special features may be dominant, but also as living always in a field 
of forces in which his growth occurs through constant interaction be- 
tween native endowment and such forces as the child’s family, his 
physical environment, his community, church, teacher, classmates, 
school, culture and subculture. 

Field theory brings into consideration the view that an individual 
is influenced by and goes into action in a variable system of special 
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places which put particular premium on certain behavior attributes. 
The field or the subfield changes constantly for the child, being now 
in the family, now in school, now a member of a gang, but there is 
always the whole child that is operating and operated upon. This does 
not mean, however, that field forces would not put a premium on and 
single out special traits or groups of traits when the child is acting 
in one or another field. One field may maximize the growth and the 
use of special traits and minimize others. In another field (or for 
another child) it may be the reverse. If nurture is good then we get 
a maximum of assets out of a child’s genes and a minimum of their 
liabilities. Readiness for school is a result of these constant interactions 
between a child and the field of forces in which he lives. 

The foregoing paragraphs have been an attempt to assemble for 
a preliminary conceptual approach to the readiness problem some com- 
mon ideas and concepts which, already known in our everyday think- 


ing as well as in research, have not yet been related to readiness for 


school. There is definite value in such an approach but our conceptual 
thinking can greatly gain in sharpness, focus, and differentiation from 
phenomenological analysis of readiness in general. Such analysis pro- 
vides a further basis for understanding the nature and meaning of 
readiness for school. 


PHENOMENOLOGICAL ANALYSIS OF READINESS IN GENERAL 


Nature of Readiness as a Life Phenomenon 


Readiness is one of the most interesting life phenomena. It is life 


itself and part of the life process. Life is being and becoming; life is. 


constancy and change; and so is readiness. Most people take readiness 
as a temporary and transitional kind of thing which is connected with 
change; for instance, being ready to go, to sign one’s name, to change 
one’s opinion, to risk one’s own life in order to save another person’s 
life. So it is. Readiness is a state of transition and change in an on- 
going life process, but there is also another aspect of readiness. 

Readiness can be seen as a permanent state or as a life style; a 
good dog is always watchful and ready to defend his master. Firemen 
are ready for an alarm day or night. Policemen are ready to guard and 
restore order at all times. A professional soldier is always ready to de- 
fend his country and if necessary to give his life for it. An adventurer 
is ready to meet danger at any time. Gandhi was ready to resist pas- 
sively and die for the freedom of his country throughout his life. A 
true religious life is characterized by constant readiness to obey God's 
commandments. A scientist is always ready to learn, to unlearn, to 
try, to satisfy his intellectual curiosity. A genuinely social person like 
Albert Schweitzer or Helen Keller is unceasingly ready to help other 
people and to contribute to human welfare. 

Readiness for school has the same two aspects: the temporary and 
the permanent. The temporary aspect applies when we think of readi- 
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ness for a given task at a given time, be it in kindergarten, sixth grade 
or college. The permanent aspect applies when we think of a pupil’s 
continuous readiness for school throughout his school life. 

The following analysis includes both aspects of readiness in gen- 
eral, yet emphasizes the temporary aspect. Without difficulty, a readi- 
ness-for-school concept can be seen implicitly in this analysis. 


Phenomenological Analysis of Readiness 

Readiness applies to an individual or to a group of people, all being 
ready for some kind of belief, feeling, thinking, interest, or action. 
This analysis inspects the readiness of an individual organism. 

Readiness is a dynamic state of mind, something ongoing, un- 
finished, something preparatory for another thought, feeling, interest, 
or action. It is the threshold to another state of mind or action. 

Readiness is a springboard to action, internal or external. It is a 
dynamic phenomenon of organic potentiality which becomes effective 
or will be put into action either by inner or outer motivational forces. 

The state of readiness is like the state of Leibniz’ monad: loaded 
with the past and pregnant with the future. And again like the monad, 
readiness has identity in change; it has unity of multiplicity and it 
has uniqueness. There are no two states of readiness in two different 
individuals or in the same individual which would be exactly the 
same. 

Readiness is always a state of development produced by hereditary 
factors which are transformed, or better, transacted through an in- 
dividual’s life experiences (nurture), to a unique organic system that 
allows functioning and performance of specific tasks. 

Readiness is functional potentiality. This functional potentiality 
has the following attributes: 


1. It appears at infinite levels of maturity throughout an individual's 
developmental process. 

2. It appears as a springboard of action toward an infinite number of 
tasks to be learned from birth to death. 


Readiness, therefore, is characterized by levels of individual de- 
velopment and by levels of tasks for which an organism is ready at 
a given time. 

Functioning and performance with respect to these tasks may relate 
to various skills, learning areas, and inner processes, or to overt be- 
havior in certain ways of life at various age levels. In this sense we 
can speak of readiness for toilet training, for learning in general, for 
reading, for kindergarten education, for elementary school, for high 
school and college work. We speak of readiness for accepting reward 
and punishment. We speak of readiness for group work, for marriage, 
for assuming an executive post, for a sacrifice, or for dying, which 
would be the last sort of readiness in an individual's life. 

Readiness is always readiness for a task. Thus, it becomes obvious 
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that the singular characteristic of readiness consists of its particular 
constellation of subjective and objective elements, of individual and 
task elements. 


Readiness is a functional, interrelated unity of subject-object | 


orientation, of individual-task or individual-goal directedness. 

Going further in the analysis, one discovers various dimensions of 
each part of this unity, on the individual side and on the task side. It 
would seem that readiness in its individual-side aspect is a six-dimen- 
sional phenomenon, those of time level, latitude, flexibility, intensity, 
composition, * and inner motivation. 


1. By time levels we mean stages or moments in the sequence of 
time in the developmental processes from birth to death. There is 
an infinite variety of readinesses appearing at various times and 
aimed at various tasks; or these readinesses may be geared toward 
the same or similar tasks as recurrent patterns at different times. 

Individuals differ in terms of time level, i.e., when they are ready 

for a given task at a given time. 

At each time level in the developmental process, readiness has 

latitude. There is a narrow or wide range of readiness at each 

level. Individuals differ in latitude of readiness. 

3. Individuals differ in dynamic variability, in their flexibility of ad- 
justment to a task. There can be less flexibility within narrow or 
wide range, or there may be more flexibility connected with either 
a small range of latitude or with a wide range. 

4. There is also a degree of intensity in latitude, in narrow as well as 
in wide ranges of readiness, in less and greater flexibility. Indi- 
viduals differ in degree of intensity of readinesses. 


bo 


5. Futhermore, individuals differ in “composition,” in mixture or 


blending of various factors which make them ready. They differ 
in the way physical, mental, emotional, social, and other personality 
factors, transacted through forces from the physical, intellectual, 
emotional, social, economic and cultural milieu blend together. 
For each individual this blending is unique. 

6. There is a difference in inner motivation—‘self-motivation,” “initia- 
tive,” “self-selection,” “wisdom of the body,” “seeking behavior,” or 
similar terms ranging from biological and social drives to ethical 
motivation. Individuals differ in kind and degree of inner motiva- 
tion. 


These seem to be the individual dimensions of readiness in its 
subject-object relatedness. In combination, these six dimensions form 
a unique individual pattern, distinctly different from every other in- 
dividual pattern. The six dimensions combined give us an idea of the 
complexity of the readiness phenomenon and also of the multitude of 

* Some would certainly prefer to talk of “pattern” rather than of “composi- 
tion.” I feel, however, that “pattern” should be reserved for the still more 
comprehensive concept indicated in the following paragraphs. 
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possible variations among and within individuals. Yet this is still only 
one side of the picture and therefore incomplete. We need to analyze 
the object- or task-side too. 

Task situations with which the individual is confronted vary ac- 
cording to the following dimensions: 


1. They vary in time according to 

a. the time level when they appear in the life span. Walking, 
reading, marrying, doing professional work appear at different 
points in the life span. (See Havighurst — Developmental 
Tasks ). 

b. the amount of time which is allowed for the solution of a task. 

2. Tasks differ in magnitude, being small or extensive or compre- 
hensive. 

3. Task situations vary in complexity (simultaneity ). One or several 
tasks have to be achieved or performed at one time. 

4. The quality or particular structure of a task or task situation is 
another dimension. Languages are different in character from nat- 
ural sciences, mathematics, history, or social skills; art work again 
has a different quality; working on the assembly line is different 
from selling. 

5. Tasks differ in kind and degree of difficulty. Difficulty is a com- 
posite of time, magnitude, complexity, and quality dimensions of a 
task. We are dealing here with difficulty which is logical in nature, 
inherent in the task structure, in the relatedness or non-relatedness 
of various tasks in a situation, in their complexity and in their tim- 
ing. This may be termed objective difficulty.* 

6. Tasks differ in motivational power or valence which they have for 
various individuals or for one individual at different times. Newness 
of a task, similarity to other tasks, to objects known already to the 
individual; the time level, magnitude, simultaneity, quality and 
difficulty of tasks in their single or their combined appealing or 
appalling power—they all arouse interest or disinterest in an in- 
dividual. They give him feelings of liking or disliking, of confi- 
dence, success, frustration, determination to go on or to give up, 
etc. We might label this kind of motivation “outer motivation” or 
“task motivation” in contrast to inner motivation. 


Outer motivation of course can also come from individuals or 
groups such as parents, teachers, physicians, peer groups, church 
groups, from a gang, a club, etc. Such superimposed motivation can 


*In addition to logicah, objective difficulties, there may arise psychological 
difficulties, depending on the impact of tasks on the indiv idual. What is difficult 
for one individual may not be so for another. What is difficult for one individual 
at one time may not be difficult at another time, depending on his subiective readi- 
ness; e.g., his inner constellation, his mood, his developmental preparedness, or his 
willingness to face a problem. Consequently, psychological difficulties are not part 
of the task dimensions. They reside in the individual and are subjective difficulties 
indicative of kind and degree of his readiness. 
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change to inner or self-motivation, sometimes very quickly, sometimes 
in a rather extended process. 

All personal growth throughout the years is characterized by de- 
creasing outer and increasing self-motivation. It is one of the functions 
of outer motivation to develop readiness rather than to urge the per- 
formance of tasks. Readiness is developed through proper utilization 
of outer motivation and gradual translating of it into inner motivation. 

Outer motivation should be introduced in accordance with bio- 
psychic maturation and individual readiness for a task. The best way 
of producing self-motivation is the sensible use of goal motivation in 
recognition of the task that can be accomplished. In order to main- 
tain their most effective valence character, goals must not be set too 
high but they should always be set a little higher than the task for 
which an individual is ready at a given time. In this way we function 
educationally, which in its literal sense means that we lead an indi- 
vidual out of his present stage of readiness into a higher level of 
readiness and a step forward in his process of self-education. 

Now we have reached a vantage point which allows us a compre- 
hensive view of readiness. 

To understand the full complexity and meaning of readiness we 
must see the individual and task aspects together in each and all of 
the subject-object dimensions and in their multi-faceted relatedness 
and interwovenness. : 

Readiness is at a maximum of potential power when a maximum of 
functional potentiality, produced by the most favorable hereditary 
factors and transacted through rich life experiences, is congruent (able 


to meet) with a maximum of task difficulty. Expressed in simpler 


terms: Readiness has a maximum of potential power when an indi- 
vidual’s psychogenic action pattern enables him to meet the most 
difficult tasks. 

Readiness is at a maximum operational level (operates easiest ) 
when a maximum of functional potentiality meets a minimum of task 
difficulty. 

Readiness is at a minimum operational level (operates under 
greatest difficulties) when low potentiality meets maximum task dif- 
ficulty. 

In the first two instances an individual will meet his tasks success- 
fully provided that there is proper motivation. In the third case he will 
be doomed to failure, even under high motivation. As Pestalozzi once 
said: “You cannot take eggs out of a nest if there are no egys in it.” 
An individual might achieve satisfactorily when low or fair potential 
meets fairly difficult or less difficult tasks, provided there is strong 
motivation and sufficient effort. 

Inherent in what has been said are two concepts of readiness which 
need to be spelled out explicitly. 

1. Readiness as a biopsychic ability to function; that is, readiness 
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as a stage of body-mind development, of maturity, or ripeness, that 
allows the execution of a task, for instance, fixing an object with the 
eyes, following movements with the eyes, being able to speak for the 
first time, to listen for half an hour, to think on a highly complex level, 
or to coordinate thinking and manual action successfully. At one level 
in the biopsychic maturational process the organism is functionally 
ready for one task but not ready yet for another task. If action is re- 
quired too early the task will not be fulfilled and the individual may 
even become hampered in his healthy further development. In other 
words: in the absence of biopsychic readiness an individual cannot 
be motivated to perform successfully. Wise mental hygiene will keep 
this fact in mind. Individuals differ in their rate of maturation and in 
their level of maturity. 

2. Different from readiness as biopsychic maturity, and to be dis- 
tinguished from it, is readiness as willingness to function, a state of 
mind preceded by inner or outer motivation. It is a state of awareness 
and of psychic preparedness, born of an evaluation of a situation and 
followed by a decision to act or react. This aspect is often overlooked 
and completely neglected, for instance by those who see nothing but 
a straight sequence of stimulus and response or by those who maintain 
that all learning occurs at an unconscious level. This kind of psychic- 
motivational readiness and willingness to act is often the prerequisite 
and spring that moves the biopsychically ready organism out of its 
state of functional potentiality and puts it into action. It is not needed 
in a pure instinct-reaction situation. In such a situation, biopsychic 
readiness or ability to function is sufficient for response to a stimulus. 

Earlier, readiness was emphasized as a state of transition in a 
sequential process, that it is constancy in change and maintains identity 
in change. This point needs further elaboration. 

In most instances changes and, with change, transition in readiness, 
are gradual and smooth, almost imperceptible. In others, there is a sort 
of readiness which is a “break with the past as clean as amputation,” 
to use the words of Kathryne Hulme in The Nun’s Story when she 
describes Gabrielle’s entrance into the community of nuns and the 
complex process of becoming and being ready for giving up her 
previous worldly life. Some kinds of moral change and conversion 
would be other examples of readiness in which the individual would 
break with the past and be ready for completely new experiences. As 
soon as we take a closer look at “break-with-the-past readinesses” we 
will find, though, that they may be “as clean as amputation” in the 
final decision-making pojnt and from then on, but with possibly very 
rare exceptions they are all prepared through a sequence of gradually 
evolving processes. Readiness is an inner state of mind as well as an 
evolving process. It is process and result of process. Personal identity 
in the change is maintained by the self that grows in and through 
these on-going processes of readinesses in all stages and walks of life. 
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Our self is the psychic * agent that maintains identity in change, be 
the change gradual and almost imperceptible or seemingly rather 
abrupt and gross. 

For demonstration, one may again refer to Leibniz’ concept of the 
monad and to what he calls “lex continuitatis,” the “law of continuity.” 
Applied to readiness, it would mean that we have to see readiness as a 
continuum of infinitesimal grades or differences of readinesses. Where 
for practical purposes we would talk of readiness or unreadiness, we 
would have to see readiness in relation to a task and would have to 
judge its task-solving potential. 

What I further wish to emphasize is that in readiness there seems 
to be a necessity of detachment, of giving up something to gain some- 
thing better, and thereby to grow. This idea is most beautifully ex- 
pressed in one of Goethe's epigrams: 


Und solang du das nicht hast: 
Dieses Stirb und Werde, 

Bist du nur ein trueber Gast 
Auf der schoenen Erde. 


If not of this rule possessed: 
Of dying and becoming, 
Thou art but a sorry guest 
In a glad world roaming. 


If we want to grow, we must be ready to give up childish behavior. 
A child who wants to enter school must be ready to spend part of the 
day without the constant help and comfort of his mother. Who wants. 
to marry must be ready for separation from parents. This is the only 
way to grow in independence and to develop the self. We must be 
ready to give up familar ground and reach out into the unfamiliar. 
For some people this is no problem; for others, it may produce a 
crisis. 

Being ready is a kind of getting to a crossroads, facing new frontiers 
and unexplored terrain. Arriving at a crossroads produces excitement 
and a state of tension, with feeling tones all along the emotional scale. 
We may be sure, we may not be sure at all, of what lies ahead. Con- 
sequently, this state of tension can be pleasant or unpleasant. It is 
pleasant when there is anticipation of happiness, satisfaction, and 
success. It is unpleasant when there is uncertainty and anxiety regard- 
ing possible failure or frustration. The tension will be reduced when 
there is a feeling of adequacy, of being prepared for a task to come. 
Readiness can have a daring, venturing, and optimistic outlook which 
will enhance its forces, or there may be a pessimistic outlook, along 
with lack of faith, courage, motivation, or self-reliance, which will re- 


~ ® Most writers probably would say “psychological.” I prefer “psychic,” be- 
cause psychic refers to the inner processes while psychological, read: psycho- 
logical, refers to our thinking about inner processes. 
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duce the drive to action immanent in readiness. As all tensions seek 
release, sooner or later there is great danger in delaying action and 
thereby alleviating the fruitful state of tension. We know that there 
is something like a “creative moment.” There is also a climax of readi- 
ness. If action does not take place in the apex of readiness, then inter- 
ests, motivation, and willingness to act will diminish or vanish. In- 
centive and energy for action will be reduced or nullified. The most 
fruitful moment for best achievement and success in terms of task 
achievement and personality growth alike will be gone. This does not 
mean, however, that readiness must be gone forever. It can appear 
again in a new constellation of readiness-producing factors. Here, of 
course, we are referring to a transitory, temporary kind of readiness, 
where an individual is ready for a given task at a given time. 

The biopsychic habitat of an individual is somehow different with 
a continuous, permanent kind of readiness. There is readiness that has 
durability. Continuous, permanent readiness calls for great strength 
of body and mind, of motivation and goal-directedness. It calls for 
persistent devotion to a task, a devotion which is not afraid of occa- 
sional disappointment and frustration, but takes them rather in its 
stride. The nearer the individual comes to permanent readiness, the 
more will he grow toward a mature and undoubtedly happy and suc- 
cessful person. 


DiscUSSION AND APPLICATION 
Our discussion of readiness in general may be applied to the study 
of readiness for school in several ways: 


1. It suggests and allows the development of a rather detailed 
design for research on readiness for school by making use of the idea 
of readiness as being and becoming, as functional potentiality, as a 
springboard to action, and as a unity of multi-dimensional, individual- 
task interrelatedness in its infinite rootings and ramifications. If car- 
ried through in all the facets touched upon, such research will reach 
out from a project into a program tapping almost all essential problems 
in human development, personality theory, education, and teaching. 
Readiness, then, may well be looked upon as a “Leitmotiv,” as a 
central theme that runs through all our life, from nursery school 
through university studies and beyond, in constant, intimate inter- 
relation with the changing and growing self. 

In connection with the growing self, one of the most fascinating 
aspects of the readiness problem is the study of how the child himself 
experiences readiness for school at various time levels as compared 
with what we adults—parents, teachers and psychologists—think of 
it.* How does the “successful” student experience readiness and school 
demands? How the less “successful” student? When is a student “suc- 
cessful”—when he adjusts to school expectations, or when he develops 


* Such a study is in process. 
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his self, his unique personality relatively independent of school and 
society expectations, or if necessary in opposition to them? These ques- 
tions also point to the issue: readiness for school—or, school readi- 
ness? To this we will revert in a later section. 

2. Our study underlines the necessity of accepting and using in 
investigating readiness the following basic principles: 

Each individual is different from every other one. Each individual 
is an entity of body and mind which develops interdependently 
through constant interaction between his organism and his various 
environments. Each behavior has multiple causes. The multiplicity 
and different characteristics of individual genes transacted through 
the multiplicity of nurture factors and life experiences makes each 
individual unique, with a different pattern and rate of maturation 
and readiness. Readiness for certain school demands occurs in each 
individual in a different way and at a different time. Viewed with 
these insights chronological years lose much of their meaning in 
readiness for school. Also, standardization and generalization are at 
fault when we talk of readiness. Each individual is different in his 
functional potentiality and biopsychic relatedness to school expecta- 
tions, which vary in themselves according to culture, social stratum, 
locale, administration, and teacher and parent personalities. There is 
great variability among pupils and school demands and therefore 
also in the various dimensions and patterns of readiness. 

Another basic principle that must be accepted when we talk of 
readiness for school is that the child grows to school age not merely 
subject to many integrating and possibly also inhibiting forces, rather, 


he constantly lives in a field of forces, of which the most potent for. 


the pupil are his family, his neighborhood, church, teacher, class- 
mates, and the school in its physical and social setting and as an insti- 
tution for learning and growing up. Readiness for school is a result 
of the constant interaction between the child’s physical, mental, 
emotional, and social personality and these field forces. 

This principle also suggests that readiness is not only a child-school 
phenomenon; there also are problems of the readiness of parents, of 
teachers and of peers that greatly influence the child’s readiness, 
happiness, and successful performance in school, as well as his suc- 
cessful self-development from the viewpoint of mental hygiene. The 
parents’ readiness consists of accepting the necessary part-time 
separation of the child from the family and of understanding and 
helping their child when he comes from school with anxieties and 
frustrations. The teacher's readiness resides in her familiarity with 
child development principles and her ability and willingness to help 
each child grow from one dimension of readiness into another, making 
the best use of his abilities, both for his own sake and as a contribution 
to the class. The way the teacher readies the children for acceptance 
and support of one another in their peculiar strengths and weaknesses 
is of vital importance for each child’s emotional and social growth 
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and for building up his security and acceptance of the school. The 
highest and noblest aim of parents’ and teachers’ readiness should be 
working toward an increasing actualization of the child’s ability and 
independence, thus making themselves less and less necessary. It is 
obvious that the idea of parents’ readiness calls for a parent education 
program. The task of making the teacher ready should be of vital 
concern in teacher education and teacher-in-service programs. 

8. Our study gives a basis for better and broader understanding 
of the multitude of factors related to readiness for school. The frame 
outlined is broad enough to absorb and give new meaning to studies 
about such matters as heredity and environment, individual growth, 
development, maturation, learning, intelligence, mental age, social age, 
emotional and social adjustment, motivation, life experiences, accultur- 
ation and learning of subject matter in language, arts, mathematics, 
science, social studies, geography and history throughout the elemen- 
tary school, high school and college years. It is broad enough to 
include teacher-child, child-parent, teacher-parent, child-schoo]l and 
school-community relationships in relation to the philosophy of edu- 
cation which underlies and influences attitudes and actions toward 
education and toward the child’s or student’s readiness for school. 

Our study suggests most urgently, in addition to previous con- 
cepts and practices, a different approach to the study and building 
of curricula to best serve the healthy and fruitful development of 
individual potentialities and at the same time serve the needs of our 
present and future society. Because of the differences in individual 
affinity to a given subject matter, the specific quality and structure of 
subject matter in relation to an individual's structure and to the vary- 
ing responses of individuals to it at various time levels need much 
more attention than they have received hitherto. This is especially 
important for providing the best learning opportunities and provoking 
readiness responses even to the high school and college levels. A good 
guidance program is unthinkable without knowledge of these specific, 
qualitative individual-task relationships and without applying such 
knowledge in counseling and guiding a student’s program, progress 
and career. 

4. Our analysis enables us to discuss the various conceptual 
approaches to a concept of readiness on a more substantial basis. It 
becomes rather apparent that prescientific single- and plural-trait 
concepts are inadequate in view of the dynamic complexity of readi- 
ness. We must conceive the pupil as a dynamic whole in a field of 
forces impinging upon'him and displaying behavior which we can 
observe, test, and judge in terms of patterns and degrees of readiness. 
Our case studies show that those patterns do not exclude the existence 
and dominance of one or several personality traits which, in combina- 
tion or in their specific weight, make a pupil ready, less ready, or 
unready for school. 

5. Our analysis suggests a distinction between readiness for school 
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and school readiness. People use these terms interchangeably and to 
distinguish between readiness for school and school readiness may 
not be valid terminologically,* yet in the context of this discussion 
there is a fine and most certainly important difference. If in con- 
nection with formal education we stress the task side of readiness for 
school in its individual-task relationship, then readiaess means clearly 
readiness for school. The individual has to be ready for the tasks, 
the expectations, the demands set up by the school throughout the 
elementary school, high school and college years. If he cannot fulfill 
them, if he cannot “work up to the standards” of the school, he will 
be considered unready. He may fail a grade, not be promoted, or he 
may not be given credit. If he is able to fulfill the demands he is 
considered to be “ready for school.” 

The necessity of the student's being ready “for school’—taking 
the term in its literal sense—is the factual situation in by far the 
great majority of schools, in spite of psychological theories and claims 
which point to the opposite conception of readiness, the school’s 
readiness for the child. 

If we emphasize the individual side of readiness as an individual- 
task relationship, then it would mean, in its most extreme conception, 
that the pupil would not have to adjust to school and to fulfill school 
expectations; rather, the school and the teacher would adjust to the 
needs of the pupil; and these needs would always have to be met 
wherever the pupil stood in his progressive developmental maturation. 
Such a concept is very much what the “progressive education” move- 
ment wanted to see happen. It means that at all stages of an indi- 


vidual’s development through the school years, the school would be - 


ready to help him to enlarge his horizons and to actualize his gifts, 
irrespective of their being high or low. There would be no standards 
against which the student would be measured except his own levels 
of readiness to progress and his own needs now and then. In fact, 
the problem of readiness as, almost without exception, it is conceived 
in everyday school reality, would not exist at all. There would be only 
one problem of readiness: the readiness of the teacher and possibly 
that of the parents and of our society. This concept is too beautiful 
and idealistic to materialize in practice, except perhaps in a tutoring 
situation. 

We would be quite a step ahead in the application of psychological 
insights, theory and research, were schools able to move toward a 
middle ground between these two positions. 

6. A rightly understood concept of readiness for school based on 
a better understanding of its nature and meaning will be a safeguard 
against two dangers in our contemporary culture which Charlotte 


* For this information I am indebted to Dorothy L. Tyler, Editor of Publica- 
tions, The Merrill-Palmer School. 
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B. Winsor * depicted so timely and so truly: 1) the impact of the 
scientific revolution with its “hurry, hurry” to develop trained workers 
or scientists; 2) the less easily apparent impact on children that comes 
from the sociological disciplines with their formulation of patterns for 
successful individual performance. “The culture’s need presses upon 
the school, the school upon the teachers, the teachers upon their 
children.” 

Here, a well conceived concept of readiness helps to develop in 
parents, teachers and in the public an understanding attitude for 
variation among individual children, for the different impacts of 
culture and subculture on them and for their particular patterns of 
growth and readiness. It helps them to see the necessity of having 
each child at his proper level and to further his development according 
to his readiness: the slow grower, the fast grower, the gifted child, 
the retarded child, the handicapped child, the “normal” child, the 
child who is successful and the one who fails to be promoted. 

Such an understanding attitude would neither detract from any 
beneficial impact of our scientific revolution nor would it prevent the 
development of responsible citizenship. Rather, it would promote its 
beneficial impact and educate for responsible citizenship by making 
the best use of children’s potentialities and their various readinesses. 
This, then, would lead to economic and effective teaching as well as 
to wholesome development of our children. Furthermore, making the 
best use of children’s potentials and various readinesses for their sake 
and for the betterment of society suggests examination of the question: 
what shall we do with children who are ready for school before the 
legal time of school entrance? Would it not be better to send them 
to school to avoid the dangers that accompany delay? Are we not 
depriving them of their best chances for uninterrupted growth? Like- 
wise, would it not be better to hold back for half a year or a year 
those children who are of school age yet are not ready, to give them 
more time and opportunities for maturation? 

There is no reason why this could not be done. What has been 
accepted as a “necessary evil” (discussed earlier) to the present can 
be changed. Of course, there is a long way to go. Scientific research 
would be compelled to establish a good concept of readiness, to formu- 
late criteria for readiness, to develop ways of measuring them, to test 
predictive measures on a variety of samples and on a sufficiently 
broad foundation. Practical experience in school with children ad- 
mitted earlier and later would prove the advisability of those pro- 
cedures. If they proved to be negative those ideas could be discarded. 
Should they prove to be of value, admission procedures could be 
changed. This, of course, would require that teachers, parents 
especially, and public opinion would have to accept this concept of 





* Charlotte B. Winsor. “Growth is not an assembly line process.” Childhood 
Education, May 1956. 
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readiness and understand that it is neither defamation when a child 
enters school at a later time nor is it a special privilege to start earlier. 
This would be only a practical, sensible application of a rightly under- 
stood concept of readiness for school that has been proven good, but 
only after acceptance by teachers, parents and the public could it 
be hoped that existing laws would be changed. If the status quo 
continues, schools will continue to admit all children of a certain age, 
ready or unready. Under these conditions understanding the nature 
and meaning of readiness for school is even more necessary, in fact, 
mandatory. Planning activities adjusted to the individual's readinesses, 
an improved guidance program and individualized instruction must 
then become three essentials without which a school will not be able 
to do an adequate job. 

From this discussion, understanding the nature and meaning of 
readiness for school could lead to two very practical consequences: 
(1) it would allow for the prediction of readiness and thus prevent 
children from failing, especially at the time of school entrance, but 
also throughout all grades; (2) it would help to promote understanding 
and guidance of all children according to their readiness, again at all 
levels. 

A reconsideration by schools of the idea: “readiness for school” or 
“school readiness”? may lead principals and teachers to a sound middle- 
road and help them see child and curriculum in the light of a well 
understood concept of readiness. 

Thus, the study of readiness for school can make valuable contri- 
butions to our thinking in child development and to the effectiveness 
of education and teaching. 


ILLUSTRATED SUMMARY 
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Fig. 3. UNIQUENESS OF AN _INDI- 
VIDUAL — FIELD OF FORCES 

Each child is a unique organism of 
body and mind, a product of activating 
and activated hereditary factors. There 
is constant interaction and transaction 
between a child’s organism and _ his 
physical, intellectual, emotional, social, 
economic and cultural environment 
which produces his specific life ex- 
periences and a unique pattern of 
growth. 


Fig. 4. ScHooL DEMANDs differ in 
various communities and schools. They 
depend upon a society’s concept of the 
educational task and function of the 
school. This has its impact on an indi- 
vidual’s readiness for school. Philosophy 
of education, background, experiences, 
readiness of classroom teacher, peers, 
principal, superintendent, parents and 
of the society in which the child lives 
impinge upon the child and his readi- 
ness for school, 
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The graph represents an individual as an organic whole of body and mind. 
Articulation into a physical, mental, emotional and social area (P, M, E, S) 
is done for purposes of discussion. 

The whole organism and of course each area consists of a hereditary-environ- 
mental or a nature-nurture (nxn) loading which is different in each individual. 
Each of the P, M, E, and §S areas has the above six dimensions which are 
interrelated among themselves. 

These six dimensions may differ in each area and in their intra-area relatedness. 
The overall composition of (2), (3), and (4) accounts for the uniqueness of 
an individual pattern of readiness as far as the individual side of readiness as 
an individual-task relationship is concerned. 


Ficure 6 








TASKS — SCHOOL DEMANDS 
differ according to six dimensions 


1. Time (a. when in the developmental process tasks come up; b. time 
allowed for solution of a task). 


to 


Magnitude (narrow or wide range of tasks) 


Complexity (simultaneity: how many tasks at a time) 
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Quality or structure (arithmetic, reading, language, art, history, etc.) 


Difficulty (combination of (1) through (4) ) 
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Motivational power or valence 








Fig. 6. Task sive of readiness as an individual-task relationship. 
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Figure 7 
Task Dimensions (School demands ) 
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_INpivipuAL Dimensions (State of development; functional readiness ) 





Fig. 7. READINESS FOR SCHOOL is a functional relationship between the six 
dimensions of personality development in the physical, mental, emotional and 
social areas and the six dimensions on the task side. 

This functional relationship allows a differentiated diagnosis of the various 
kinds of readinesses and the various levels of readinesses in their single aspects. 
In their togetherness they give us a picture of the structure (pattern) and the 
total volume of an individual’s readiness for school. 
































































































































Ficure 8 
Failure Promotion 
. — _Unreadiness — | Balance; + Readiness + 
"Task volume increases Individual vs. Individual volume increases 
Task Volumes 
Very high High Adequate High Very high 
unreadiness unreddiness readiness readiness readiness 
TV greatly TV clearly IV commensurate IV clearly IV greatly 
exceeds IV surpasses IV with TV surpasses TV exceeds TV 


Fig. 8. ReEApDINEsS FOR,SCHOOL as derived from the relationship between 
individual volume of readiness (IV) and volume of task requirements or school 
demands (TV). A student’s multidimensional functional potentiality is seen in 
relation to the multidimensional task requirements in school. Where individual 
volume is commensurate with or surpasses task volume, there is readiness. Where 
task volume surpasses individual volume, there is unreadiness. 








BEHAVIORAL PATTERNS IN 
KINDERGARTEN AND FIRST GRADE 


AN EVALUATION OF CONSISTENCY AND CHANGE 
BY PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


HetMut HoFMANN * 


To meet the need for greater knowledge in the area of readiness for 
school and its importance for the growing child, a long-range research 


project was started at The Merrill-Palmer School in 1953. The Henry | 


Ford Hospital and several Detroit and suburban schools, among them 
the Greenfield Village Schools, co-operate in this systematic longi- 
tudinal study of the physical, emotional, mental, and social growth 
and development of children within the “normal” range. The relation 
of each of these areas to the total process of self-development and its 
meaning and importance for that complex phenomenon which we call 
“readiness for school” are the major aims of the research project. 
Among the numerous methods used in this study, home interviews 
before the children’s entrance to kindergarten and parent-teacher con- 
ferences in kindergarten and first grade proved to be highly successful 
in getting basic information about a child’s rhythm and level of de- 


velopment and his growth during the kindergarten and first grade. 


schoolyears. They gave us also valuable insight into the parents’ 
expectations, their evaluation of school activities and their concepts 
of “readiness” of their children. 

This report is an attempt to summarize some of the findings from 
these investigations and to look at them from two directions: 


1. What significant changes and what amount of consistency in their 
children’s behavior do parents and teachers observe in kindergarten 
and in the first four months of first grade? 

2. What are early indications of successful adjustment to the school 
situation—or in other words—can we differentiate between the 
ready child and the slow and immature child at an early level? 


Before answering these questions it seems necessary to describe 
briefly the socioeconomic background of the families in the study. 
Since intensive case study materials, questionnaires, and observational 
data were collected over a long period of time, it can be assumed that 
a fairly accurate picture of the composition of the group can be pre- 
sented. 

All 18 children included in this report were selected from upper- 


* Coordinator for research, Henry Ford Museum and Greenfield Village. 
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middle or middle-class family backgrounds. Their parents are at least 
second or third generation Americans who have resided in the Dear- 
born area for more than five years. The 18 fathers and 10 of the 
mothers had college educations, four hold Ph.D. or M.D. degrees. 
With the exception of one boy all the children are growing up in 
families with two or more children. No divorce or separation of the 
parents was reported to us. One child was adopted at the age of six 
months. The preschool health records show the normal amount of child 
diseases in most of the cases. No child had to live through very danger- 
ous diseases or suffers from a physical handicap. Pregnancy and birth 
were for all of the children essentially normal. No child was mentally 
retarded or emotionally disturbed. 

Our first contacts with the children and their parents took place in 
the home interviews, about two months before the children were to 
enter school. At this occasion the general life space of the child, his 
position in the family, his relation to parents, siblings, and adults in 
general was explored and our school readiness test was administered. 
The child was also asked to perform certain manual and mental tasks 
which, together with the test results, the observed behavior in the situ- 
ation, and the parents’ preschool record, gave us a fairly accurate pic- 
ture of his general level of development. After four months of school 
experience, the parents and the teachers evaluated the general progress 
and the adjustment of each of these children. As a result of their school 
attendance the parents observed the following developmental changes 
in their children at that time: 

1. In eight cases, which in our opinion were considered well- 
advanced and ready for school with regard to their physical, emotional, 
mental, and social maturity level at the time of their entrance to kinder- 
garten, the parents found only positive signs of growth and develop- 
ment. These children were enthusiastic about their school experiences, 
took active part in everything the teacher suggested, and found it 
easy to make contacts with all their classmates regardless of sex differ- 
ences. Parents of six of these eight youngsters discovered the develop- 
ment of broader interests in their children and mentioned a growing 
sense of responsibility, as indicated by the children’s efforts to take 
better care of their clothes, their toys, and other articles in the home. 
In school they contributed to discussions, assumed duties and leader- 
ship, and made, as far as the teachers and the parents are concerned, 
a perfect adjustment. As a direct result of school influence, two parents 
mentioned that their children became interested in reading letters and 
in trying to copy them. In their social attitude, all of these eight chil- 
dren accepted the idea of sharing with other children readily. The 
parents found evidence of this social growth in the children’s intense 
desire to bring things to school and to talk about them to other chil- 
dren in the regular “visiting” time, which introduces the children to 
their school activities. According to the teachers none of these chil- 
dren had any difficulty in accepting rules and regulations of the 
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school. The observational data of the first four months reveal that the 
behavior of this group was predominately constructive, helpful, and 
promoted a group feeling in the classroom. We also learn from these 
data that the social, verbal, and physical contacts of these children 
suggest that all of them were accepted and approved members of the 
group. The most obvious change which was observed by parents of 
five children was their strong desire to continue in the neighborhood 
with group activities related to schoolwork. Assumption of the teach- 
er's role, carrying out of school activities such as roll calling, chapel 
service (a particular feature of the Greenfield Village Schools), hand- 
ing down of school rules to younger siblings, were the outward indi- 
cations of this new attitude. In view of the general fast rate of de- 
velopment of these eight children it is not surprising that they made 
friends very easily and that they received most of the choices in a 
sociogram given after six months of school. Three parents of this group 
believed their children’s desire to visit classmates after school to be a 
positive sign of social growth under school influence. 

2. In nine cases the pre-school records and the evaluations of the 
home interviews suggested that a “normal” level of mental maturity 
(average performance level of the five-year-old child) existed when 
these children entered school. Their physical examination at the Henry 
Ford Hospital, the bone-age measurements and height-weight records 
showed individual differences up to twenty-six months of age, while 
the chronological range extended only over six months. On the emo- 
tional and social side of their children’s pre-school development the 
parents did not indicate any disturbances or abnormalities during the 


early childhood years. An evaluation of the parent-teacher conferences. 


of this group after four months of school shows some striking differ- 
ences in comparison to the group which we considered most advanced 
and ready before school entrance. Although none of these nine chil- 
dren encountered any serious difficulties in finding their place in the 
new school environment, the parents and teachers remarks indicate 
that the whole process of adjustment took place at a somewhat “slower 
rate.” The following statements may illustrate this difference: 


U. liked school in the first days, but wanted to quit after a week. 

Y. wasn’t happy about her first few weeks. She let others come to her 
rather than meeting them. At times she cried in school for no obvious 
reason. 

Z. has always been a shy child, who had never played with children of 
her own age before kindergarten. I feel she is trying, experiencing how to 
get along with her own age group. She is making slow progress. 

X. is doing satisfactorily at this time. I have noticed a great increase in 
her vocabulary since she entered school. She has brought home new ideas 
and interests like cutting out things and she seems to be much better about 
waiting for her turn. However, she still has occasional temper tantrums 
which makes it hard for her to follow. 


In three of the nine cases teacher and parents found the children 
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ready for most of the experiences as far as their mental ability and 
physical capacity was concerned. The slowest progress these parents 
noticed took place in the social and emotional life of their children. 
All three had shown tendencies to withdraw and to shy away from 
adults before they had come to school. This was apparent in their be- 
havior during the home interview, when these children hardly spoke 
to the interviewers and avoided contacts with adults other than their 
parents. In spite of a good socioeconomic background these youngsters 
were quite unskilled in social situations. They appeared, therefore, 
slightly tense and insecure in the first weeks of school. 

Under the influence of their kindergarten experiences these three 
children changed in their social behavior after several weeks. While 
they had preferred to play by themselves in the beginning, they be- 
gan to approach others and asked them to join with them in different 
activities. Two of the three mothers noticed that this change was ac- 
companied by long monologues in which the children described their 
social contacts in school when playing games at home. 

In general, the emotional and social behavior of this group of chil- 
dren was characterized by the following qualities: 


1. Need for frequent encouragement by the teacher, as a sign of 
greater dependence on adults. 

2. Emotional instability—short tempered—occasional temper tan- 
trums. 

3. Less spontaneous social contacts than the advanced group of eight 
children. 

4. While all these children seemed willing enough to follow the new 
rules and regulations of the school, some of them were not able to 
change their behavior consistently in that direction within the first 
four months. 

5. Lack of self-confidence in new learning situations in spite of suffici- 
ent mental potentiality to meet the school demands. 


Among the total group of 18 children, one child held a special posi- 
tion with regard to over-all readiness for school experiences. After the 
home interview, this child was rated as mentally very slow develop- 
ing, emotionally insecure, nervous and tense. The child was small in 
body size and showed considerable lack of endurance and concentra- 
tion in the test situation of the home interview. Her parents had espe- 
cially mentioned her fear of new, different, or surprising experiences. 
After four months of kindergarten experiences, the parents and the 
teacher summarized the girl’s growth changes as follows: No degree of 
spontaneity or activity was observed. The girl appeared to be a happy 
“play-child” who could not comprehend the meaning of a learning situ- 
ation. School demands did not bother her, because she could not gain 
a clear understanding of the factors involved. She avoided new learn- 
ing experiences, but followed patterns of her early childhood which 
she once had successfully established. The apparent lack of self-con- 
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fidence was considered the reason for the low degree of adaptability 
to situations where concentration and the will to learn are demanded 
by the school. Her teacher summarized: “In comparison to all the 
other children she appears mentally, socially and emotionally im- 
mature.” 

If we look over the picture which the parents and the teacher pre- 
sented to us after four months of kindergarten experiences, we find 
that a high degree of consistency of developmental patterns in the 
mental, emotional and social field characterized the total growth of 
the 18 children. Eight children, who had been classified most ready 


for kindergarten, had profited the most from the school experiences | 


and showed positive changes all along the line. Nine children, whose 
developmental level fell in the “normal” range of the five-year-old 
youngster, progressed mentally, emotionally and socially at a much 
slower rate, and one child, who was considered immature and not 


“ready” at the beginning of school had already serious difficulties in | 


keeping up with the school demands. 


At the end of the kindergarten year the teacher rated all of the | 


children in terms of successful functioning in the school situation, and 
preparedness for first grade work, applying such criteria as: successful 
participation in group activities, mental alertness and comprehension, 
achievement in skills ( painting, weaving, drawing, lettering, work with 
clay ), fulfillment of typical kindergarten social demands. In view of 
the consistent progress after four months of school, it is not surprising 
that the leading group of children occupied the rank order 1-7 and 9, 
the second group ranked as 8, 10-17 and the child considered most 
immature before school entrance rated as 18. These rating correlated. 
with the results of our selection test * with a coefficient of 0.83, with 
the Sangren Information Test, 0.84, the Metropolitan Readiness Test, 
0.77, the Pintner-Cunningham Test, 0.81, and the Monroe Reading 
Aptitude Test, 0.62. 

A second evaluation of the children’s progress by the parents and 
the first grade teacher was made after four months of first grade at- 
tendance. This time the parents were asked to evaluate their children’s 
progress throughout kindergarten and to describe their reaction to first 
grade work. We especially tried to find out which children mastered 
the new school demands without any difficulties and what amount of 
change and progress could be observed by both parents and teacher. 
We were also interested in whether the stimulus of new learning ex- 
periences changed the growth pattern in the social and emotional life 
of these children, and if so, how these changes were manifested in their 
behavior. 

The group of eight children who in the kindergarten teacher’s 
opinion had shown the fastest progress and who in terms of test results, 
evaluation of observational data, emotional and social maturity level 





* This test is still in the process of standardization and therefore not yet 
available to the public. 
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seemed to be most ready * and best prepared for first grade work 
again showed the greatest over-all developmental gains. Two of these 
children had learned to read up to second grade level by themselves 
with occasional support by older siblings. The other six had finished 
the first primary reader after six weeks. Their parents gave enthusiastic 
reports about the children’s fast progress in this field and complained 
only that they could not provide enough reading material for their 
youngsters. Besides their tremendous interest in reading the teacher 
noticed that these children were fascinated by science materials and 
information obtained on field trips. 

In their social behavior they acted within patterns of positive self- 
expression and constantly increasing individual integrity. According 
to remarks from four parents and the teacher, changes in this area in- 
volved some rebelliousness and some questioning of the complete 
validity of statements made by adults. Awakening of self-criticism and 
of a more critical attitude toward adults were new developments which 
three of the parents noticed in their children’s behavior in first grade. 

The teacher stressed for all eight children their ability to think for 
themselves, to act independently, to appraise and to a certain extent 
evaluate their own performance and to accept criticism without being 
emotionally upset. Leadership action both in school and in the neigh- 
borhood were observed in the cases of four of these eight children. 
These four children developed a strong sense of responsibility for 
order in the classroom and identified with the first grade school code 
to a very high extent. All eight children met the school demands with- 
out any difficulty according to the teacher's evaluation. 

In our second group of children rated by the teacher as 8 and 10-17, 
in terms of success in kindergarten and preparedness for first grade 
work, similar indications of positive growth were reported in the parent 
conferences after four months of first grade attendance. Although these 
children did not comprehend reading as fast as the other group they 
seemed to be as much fascinated by this new learning experience as 
their classmates. With the exception of one child they had scored “high 
average” or better in the first reading test given after three months of 
first grade. Only one mother noticed that her child became slightly 
emotionally upset and irritated by her inability to differentiate between 
familiar and new words. She overcame her feelings of inadequacy by 
practicing with another child, who also belonged to the slower reading 
group, word games the children had learned in school. 

The positive influence of the new learning environment on the 
mental and emotional life of their children was indicated by the fol- 
lowing remarks of two parents from this group: 

K. seems to have grown out of her temper tantrums. She has become 
very affectionate in first grade and wants to be a good helper to the teacher. 
She knows she cannot read as well as some of the other children, but this 


* Readiness for first grade work here understood as the individual’s potential 
ability to function successfully in a new and more difficult learning situation. 
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knowledge does not seem to bother her because she feels secure and at home 
in the classroom. She shows so much appreciation for her schoolwork and 
uses her senses to learn about her new environment and reports everyday 
to us on new observations and experiences. 

F. has changed a lot since he entered first grade. He was so timid and 
shy in kindergarten and was always afraid of new situations. But now he 
shows more self-confidence and tries hard to keep up with the other children. 
We believe that the fact that he is able to read by himself is one of the 
major reasons for this change. 


The child who was considered most immature after our first kinder- 
garten conference showed such a slow rate of over-all development 
that at the end of her kindergarten year she could not be promoted to 
first grade. All her test results indicated that she was mentally two 
years behind the rest of the children. She ranked in all her tests and 
in the teacher’s judgment as No. 18. The girl showed a definite lack 
of interest for all working activities. Her little insight and comprehen- 
sion of the teacher's instructions made it necessary to give her con- 
stant special attention and supervision. A very short attention span 
made it impossible for her to carry on with any activity for longer than 
five minutes. All observations of the teacher and the parents pointed 
to the fact that the girl still lived in a magic play and dream world of 
the three to four-year-old child and therefore was absolutely not ready 
for advanced schoolwork and greater responsibilities in first grade. 
Parents, teacher and school psychologist therefore recommended a 
repetition of kindergarten. After four months attendance the parents 
evaluated this step as follows: 


This was the best thing that could have happened to our child. Now she’ 


is happy and perfectly satisfied with her school experience. She even as- 
sumes leadership in social activities which she remembers from her first 
year. We feel that this year will make our child ready for first grade work 
because she has more insight and better understanding for what is going on 
in school and finds her own solutions. 


From the rest of the mother’s and the teacher’s remarks in this inter- 
view it is obvious that positive changes which were observed in the 
behavior of the other children during their kindergarten year took 
place in her case one year later. Her total development seemed to be 
stimulated by the joy and satisfaction of success which worked as a 
strong motivation in the child’s life. She responded to the learning situ- 
ation successfully, because she could now function in accordance with 
her organism’s potentialities and was not confronted with a far too 
complex school environment. 

A comparison of the parent and teacher remarks in first grade with 
the results of the first parent-teacher conferences in kindergarten and 
a summary of the findings in observational data and test results lead 
to the following conclusions: 


}. A high degree of consistency in the behavioral patterns of a group 
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of eighteen children was observed by teachers and parents over 
the period of sixteen months of school experiences. 

2. Developmental gains as measured by test results, by the evaluation 
of observational data and by the summary of parent’s statements at 
parent-teacher conferences appeared to be highest in children who 
were mentally advanced, emotionally well-balanced and socially 
able to function successfully in a group situation at the time of their 
entrance to kindergarten. 

3. In the process of interaction between natural inherent growth fac- 
tors and nurtural influences the kindergarten experiences constitute 
a strong stimulating and motivating force in the process of prepara- 
tion for first grade work. While considerable differences in the in- 
dividual’s reaction to these experiences were observed by teachers 
and parents some general over-all changes occurred in all children. 
These include: strong identification and eager acceptance of school 
demands, awakening of new and broadening of pre-school mental 
and social interests, joy and happiness of personal satisfaction over 
successfully mastered assignments and the strong motivating force 
of such experiences on future learning situations. 

4. The high correlation between the teacher’s ranking order at the 
end of kindergarten and the over-all picture gained in home visits 
seems to indicate that a prediction of readiness for successful func- 
tioning in school is possible at an early level. The criteria for this 
prediction will be the subject of our concluding paragraph. 


In the following statements early indication of readiness for school 
life as revealed in the study of eighteen children will be discussed. The 
small number of cases naturally does not yet permit valid generaliza- 
tions on the subject but the findings of this study will contribute to- 
ward the solution of some of the problems with which the Merrill- 
Palmer School Readiness Project is concerned. 


1. Without exception all of the children who successfully functioned 
in kindergarten and met the demands of first grade work without 
difficulties were distinguished by their high ability to analyze, dis- 
criminate and differentiate between forms in optical and acoustical 
perceptions. Since early school experiences, especially the reading 
process require great skills in these perceptional processes it is not 
surprising that these children made faster progress than those who 
had not achieved the same level before school entrance.* 

2. A second early indicator of readiness for school seems to be the 
amount of knowledge a child has acquired about his environment 
and with it the quantity and quality of concepts he has derived 
from this knowledge in preschool time. Evidence for this conclusion 
is revealed by the very high correlation between test results (0.84) 
which measured basic knowledge and information, and the success 


* Several recent German research studies on school readiness have emphasized 
the same results, 
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of these children in kindergarten and first grade. Children whose 
parents spend considerable time reading stories and explaining the 
phenomena of life seem to be much better prepared and more ready 
for school participation than children who did not enjoy these ad- 
vantages. This conclusion corresponds with the results of an earlier 
publication by Brenner and Morse on measurements for school 
readiness. 

The eight children who finished their kindergarten year most suc- 
cessfully and adjusted best to first grade demands showed a high 
degree of self-confidence and stability in their emotional life. All 
of them had outgrown temper tantrums at an early stage of their 
childhood development. The preschool records of parental educa- 
tion patterns reveal in all cases that a sound equilibrium between 
freedom of self-expression and the normal restrictions of present 
day middle-class standards was experienced by these youngsters. 
There is reason to believe that these patterns of preschool training 
contribute essentially to successful adjustment in the new school 
environment. 

Among the factors which were revealed as early indicators of readi- 
ness the sociability of a child plays an important role. All children 
in our study who made friends easily and mixed with other children 
readily due to outgoing tendencies in their personalities seemed to 
profit more and faster from kindergarten and early first-grade ex- 
periences which involved group participation and group work. 
Withdrawing tendencies, strong dependence on adults and little 
social spontaneity characterize the slow and less ready child on the 
other hand. 


Physical factors aside from indications of good health, sufficient 


nourishment and a normal development of sense organs and motor 
co-ordination processes did not seem to influence successful adjust- 
ment of school situations in kindergarten and first grade to a high 
degree. 
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THE PERSISTING EFFECTS OF EARLY FAMILY 
EXPERIENCES UPON PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 


LELAND H. Storr * 


Introduction 

The general problem with which this paper deals is that of person- 
ality formation, change and stability. Everyone recognizes that there 
are in every individual attributes that seem to set him apart from 
others, certain qualities of his general functioning that persist through 
time and give him individuality. However much some of his traits 
his attitudes, his behavior patterns may change with age as he 
develops and has experience, there remain certain basic and pervasive 
qualities about him that persist and remain as the core of his person- 
ality—his individuality. What are the origin and bases of individuality? 
What facets of a personality persist through time and in what ways 
may we expect a child to change in the process of socialization? 
These are important and intriguing questions for which we have only 
partial and tentative answers. 

As a basis for consideration of material relevant to this problem 

herein to be presented, I wish to take the following theoretical position 
regarding the nature of growth and development: 
Development in all its aspects is a function of the processes of inter- 
change between the living organism and its environment. For the develop- 
ing human individual other human beings are the most important features 
of the environment. These “significant others” are those who care for, 
protect, comfort or abuse and generally “handle” the child. Thus the inter- 
action (interchange) that takes place very early in the child’s life between 
him and these significant others is of prime importance. Certain develop- 
mental trends are set in motion and these trends tend to persist. The char- 
acter of this development, of course, depends upon the kind and quality of 
interchange that takes place, and this obviously is determined, not alone 
by the nature of the environment but also, and very importantly, by the 
inherent constitutional nature of the child himself. Thus the child’s basic 
personality “structure”—his individuality—very early begins to form as he, 
with his particular inherent temperamental nature interacts with the par- 
ticular environment into which he is born. 


Purposes and Procedures 
The nature of this early established personality pattern soon mani- 
fests itself as the child begins to interact with his peers in the free play 
situation. Our present purpose is to present data and other material 
from the behavioral and developmental records of children in the 





* Leader, Longitudinal Studies Program, The Merrill-Palmer School. 
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peer group situation which is pertinent to this problem of early person- 
ality development. These children were among those studied inten- 
sively at The Merrill-Palmer School and on whom long term develop- 
mental and behavioral records were kept beginning at birth. 

Prior to the enrollment of these children in the project several lists 
of statements descriptive of the social behavior and other aspects of 
personality and conduct readily observable in young children had 
been prepared. The procedure in using these lists was for the teachers 
and other adults dealing with the children when young, in nursery 
school, and later in the recreational clubs, to check for each child 
those items which they felt were truly descriptive of him and his 
behavior. One of these lists was concerned with the ascendance- 
submissiveness aspect of peer group interaction. 

During a period of approximately 12 years these sheets were 
checked by a number of different observers for more than 100 children. 
Concurrently, physical growth records were kept, the children were 
tested periodically and many observational reports and other kinds 
of recorded material about the children and their families were 
gathered. 

In analysis of the check list material we were particularly interested 
in the quality of the behavior of each child and in noting possible 
factors related to the development of different qualities of interaction. 
One of the prior steps therefore was to examine the items of the 
check list and attempt to classify them in terms of the quality of 
behavior described. The 30 items used in the study, classified in terms 
of the five* qualities which seemed to be involved, are: 


I. Domination (bossiness)—ascendant behavior with definite tendencies. 


toward the use of force or coercion 
4. Submits to a leader only after a struggle to dominate 
8. Directs all activity about him 
15. Definitely schemes to get others to carry out his plans 
16. Gives commands with an air of finality 
26. Fights for his place as a leader 
27. Opposition spurs him on to greater activity 
28. Insists that other children do as he wishes 
II. Natural Leadership—ascendant over other children because of personal 
resourcefulness and attractiveness 
10. Other children make many appeals to him for information 
12. Other children appeal to him to make decisions for the group 
13. Dominates others through their love or admiration for him 
14. Dominates other children through his wealth of ideas 
30. Gets willing cooperation easily 
III. Ascendance—behavior which might relate to either authoritarian 
“domination” or “natural leadership” patterns. 





* The six items of grouping III, describing behavior which is definitely 
“ascendant” seemed not to discriminate between domineering “bossiness” and the 
“natural leadership” category but seemed to be consistent with either category. 
Category III, therefore, does not identify a separate behavior “quality.” 
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3. Dominates children more mature than himself 
5. Usually leads a small group 
6. Decides who shall participate in the group activities 
7. Isa leader in any group 
11. Dominates other children through his ability to talk effectively 
22. Usually takes the initiative 
IV. Timid Conforming Behavior—related to politeness and a need to please 


others 

18. Hesitates to initiate activity 
19. Hesitates to make suggestions to other children 
23. Seeks approval of the leader before he acts 
24. Does not push the issue when opposed 

Dependent Ineffective Submissiveness—behavior showing inadequacy 
and immaturity 
Submits to any child who takes the initiative 
Even submits to younger children 
Helpless unless someone organizes activity for him 
20. Usually follows the ideas of others for activity 
29. Does not defend his own rights with other children. 


< 


Mad) oa 3a 


VI. Individualistic Tendency—withdrawal, not necessarily related to either 
ascendance or submissiveness 

9. Neither leads nor follows; plays alone 

21. Can take the initiative if it is absolutely necessary 
25. Stands aside to let others participate 

These qualitative categories are regarded merely as behavior 
classifications without any implication that they represent types of 
children. One might reasonably expect that many children during 
the course of a few weeks of experience in a situation like The Merrill- 
Palmer Nursery School or one of its Recreation Clubs might exhibit 
a range and variety of behavior which would represent most, if not 
all, of the five categories, their behavior in each case being quite 
appropriate to the situation. On the other hand, one might also expect 
to find children whose characteristic interactive behavior patterns 
corresponded fairly closely to one or another of the categories. 

In order to discover to what extent the actual recorded behavior 
of the individual members of our group patterned itself in terms of our 
five behavior qualities, the individual check list records were re-tabu- 
lated on an ascendance-submission behavior pattern form. Figures 1 
and 2 are examples of these individual patterns. 

On this pattern sheet the three item groupings denoting ascendance 
are placed together on the left portion and the submission categories 
are on the right. Age “levels,” or ranges, in years and months during 
which the checkings were made for a given child are indicated at 
the left of each row. Thus a longitudinal picture of the child’s behavior 
in relation to his playmates as checked by competent and interested 
observers was obtained. Each of these profiles shows the characteristic 
patterning, or the lack of consistent patterning, of the child’s behavior 
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and the extent to which the pattern persists or changes during the 
period of observation. 


Results 


An examination of 106 such individual records revealed that per- 
sistence of pattern was far more frequent than change. Table 1 pre- 
sents the breakdown of these 106 tabulations in terms of predominant 
pattern, and persistence and change. 


TABLE 1 


SUMMARY OF THE CLASSIFICATION OF 106 CHILDREN IN TERMS OF PREDOMINANT 
PATTERN OF INTERACTIVE BEHAVIOR (ASCENDANCE-SUBMISSION ) INDICATING 
PERSISTENCE, AND FREQUENCY AND DIRECTION OF CHANGE. 





Nature of Pattern Frequency | Percent 

Mainly ascendant throughout 23 | 22 
Natural leadership throughout 14 13 
Mainly submissive throughout 24 23 
Wide range (mixed) throughout 25 24 
Increase in ascendance with age 11 10 
Decrease in ascendance with age 9 8 

106 100 


Table 1 shows that 86, or 82 per cent, of the 109 children showed 
no consistent direction of change during their periods of contact with 
the School's services. There were four main pattern categories into 
which these 86 children fell: 

Twenty-two per cent showed a “mainly ascendant” pattern in which 
the child displayed both “domineering bossiness” and “natural leader- 
ship,” the checks spreading through the first three item categories. 

Another 13 per cent showed a clear and consistent pattern of 
natural leadership with relatively little tendency to be forcefully 
domineering. 

A “mainly submissive” pattern, spreading through the two cate- 
gories on the submissive side, characterized 23 per cent of the cases. 

The other common pattern was one showing a wide range of 
checkings spreading across the whole profile form thus indicating a 
tendency to be domineering, to show natural leadership qualities, to 
be submissive or isolated depending upon the situation in which the 
child found himself. 

Only about 18 per cent of the total showed a change in pattern 
with age, either an increase or a decrease in the tendency to be 
ascendant. 

In other words, so far as the quality of the child’s behavior in 
relation to his peers is concerned our results show a strong tendency 
in most instances for the pattern the child started out with to persist 
at least through the age range covered by our data and that where 
changes did occur they were most frequently temporary with subse- 
quent return to his original pattern. 
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The Case of A. J. 


In an effort to investigate further this tendency, a number of cases 
were selected for more intensive study. Two of these, contrasting in 
pattern and quality of interactive behavior but alike in that the pattern 
persisted, may now be examined in greater detail. Figure 1 shows the 
pattern of checked ascendance-submission items for child A. J. during 
the period of his attendance in the School's services. A cross (X) 
under a particular item indicates that, at least during the age range 
indicated at the left, that statement was judged to characterize this 
child’s behavior. 

It will be noted that during a period of more than 10 years (ages 
2% to 13 years) this child’s general pattern of behavior changed very 
little. He was observed to exhibit certain qualities of constructive 
leadership, especially during the nursery school period (to age 5). 
Some of the most consistently checked items indicate that he was 
usually able to take the initiative and tended to dominate but that 
he was able, when he wished, to effect this dominance through his 
wealth of ideas and his ability to talk effectively. 

However, along with these more admirable leadership qualities, 
and perhaps more consistently characteristic of him, A. J. was strongly 
inclined to be forcefully domineering. He was likely to try to direct 
all activity about him and he would submit to another leader only 
“after a struggle to dominate” being always ready to “fight for his place 
as a leader.” Opposition to his efforts to dominate in a situation “spurs 
him on to greater activity” and he would scheme “to get others to 
carry out his plans.” 

The pattern suggests also that perhaps as a reaction to the refusal 
of others to submit to his domineering behavior, he would isolate 
himself. The item “neither leads nor follows; plays alone” was one of 
the most frequently checked items. 

In addition to the formal recording of behavior tendencies on the 
check lists, there are many comments and more _ individualized 
descriptions of the child and his behavior in the files. Many of these 
comments are interesting in connection with the more rigid check list 
pattern. They indicate that from the very beginning of his nursery 
school experience A. gave evidence of his tendency not only to force 
his will on others but also to vent considerable hostility in acts of 
aggression upon them. “A. is very rough with the other children, slaps 
them hard. He is also a very determined child” was one of the first 
comments regarding him by his nursery school teacher. A month later 
(age 2 years 7 months) he continued “to slap the children and he has 
twice been removed from the playground because of this.” During this 
early period other comments were: “A. has really very little respect 
for adults, particularly the students, but as soon as he understands 
you mean business he is most cooperative.” “A. is an outcast from the 
group. He interferes quite often with the play of the other children.” 
He was reported to push children off their tricycles, grab their caps 
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off, tear down their ‘houses’. It is quite clear that during this period 
before he reached the age of 3 he was expressing in his behavior 
something more than a healthy urge to lead or to be constructively 
dominant in interesting group activities. 

During A.’s second year in Nursery School (age 3-6 to 4-3) there 
was only one mention by the staff of overly hostile behavior: “when 
A. becomes very angry with the other children in order to have his 
own way he sometimes bites.” There was repeated reference to his 
tendency to play alone, and to his close association with one other 
boy. There was evidence that A. was the dominant one in this duo. 

During his third nursery school year, however, A.’s tendencies 
toward hostility and aggression in his attempts to dominate was even 
more strongly evident. This is indicated in the following entries in 
the record: 


A.’s ego is getting the better of him. Wants to always do just the 
opposite to what the other children are doing. Attacks the other children 
in a vicious manner if they are not doing what he would have them do. 
One day recently J. had marks on his face from an attack by A. 

A. is very tense and definitely unstable. When he does something 
which he knows ought not to be done he accuses another child of the 
wrong doing. Seems to definitely try to be annoying. 

A. is scratching the other children if they interfere with his way of 
thinking. Let another child try to assert himself against A.’s will and he 
is sure to be scratched. 


There were, however, in the record of this period references to 
many desirable qualities in A. He was obviously a very bright child. 
He was described as alert, with very quick comprehension and an 
excellent memory for past events. He was “very quick to sense any 
uncertainty in an adult’s dealing wita a situation.” He characteristi- 
cally contributed many suggestions as to how to do things or what 
to do for group activity. He was very adept at organizing group 
play and was “always the center of attention in things he organized 
himself.” Thus it is evident that A. possessed the qualities and personal 
resources which make for what we have called “natural leadership.” 
However, the predominant note throughout the record of A.’s last 
nursery school year is “domineering bossiness” expressing itself in a 
forceful and hostile manner. 

There are, however, evidences in the record of fluctuations or 
temporary breaks in the pattern which seem to be characteristic of 
the tense, insecure child. One comment was as follows: “A. is much 
improved since spring vacation. He now makes an effort to please. 
His manner and speech are much improved.” But at the end of that 
same month the comments were concerned with hostile “scratching” 
of other children indicating a complete return to his former aggressive 
pattern. 

During A.’s five years in the Recreational Clubs much the same 
pattern persisted. During the first club year, however, there was 
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generally less aggressive behavior of a hostile or teasing nature and 
he tended somewhat more strongly to pursue his own individual 
interests and activities. He continued to show lively interest in activi- 
ties of his own choosing. 

When A. was between 8% and 9 years of age and during his third 
year in the clubs program, staff comments concerning his interactive 
behavior with peers became more frequent. These comments ran as 
follows: 


A. came in feeling very mean and threw his coat up on top of the rack. 
I told him he was crushing C.’s hat. He said, “Well, that’s my sister's hat 
anyway so what do I care.’ While I went after him to see that he hung 
his coat up another boy left his on the radiator. I asked A. whose coat it 
was and he said, “What do I care, that isn’t my business. I'd like to sock 
that guy anyway.’ Then he rushed towards some little fat fellow with glasses 
and began to strike him. 

We had a problem this evening with A. He was very uncooperative and 
a poor sport at the games. We continually had to reprove him until finally 
he became sulky. 

A. jumps on the other children. He is rough and often hurts them. 
Students cannot manage him. He is quiet for a little while, then he will 
suddenly jump up and go wild. He is not accepted by the group. He is 
not able to play the organized games. He prefers . . . individual pastimes. 
Students observed that the uncooperative things he does are to attract atten- 
ion. He hates to be criticized and will get mad and leave the game. He 
starts fights with smaller boys and girls. 


During his tenth year of life, A. continued to present much the 
same pattern of behavior in relation to his peers that was characteristic 
of him as a preschool child. A written staff summary of the child’s 
behavior through the years of the School’s contact with him states 
that “all past records show that A. was determined and resistant. They 
indicate that this behavior was not a ‘passing phase’ that will be easily 
outgrown. He has always shown that only the firmest authority could 
manage him.” However, he often accepted and used correction con- 
structively. He was also responsive to approval. 


In the Brownies (Club) he was creative, original, more so than almost 
any other child. If he could be kept busy and could talk to an appreciative 
and interested adult, he was good. Otherwise he became destructive, wild, 
uncontrollable. 

One cannot get away from the fact that A. is of a definite constitutional 
type, highly excitable, seemingly overactive, never being able to delay action, 
nor to act if it does not suit him. He is emotionally unstable with a tendency 
to be dishonest. 


A.’s Environment 


A. evidently had a normal birth. He was breast fed with afternoon 
supplementary feedings for the first 3% months. He was weaned from 
the bottle at about one year. Before he was one year old he was 
bothered with eczema. With the elimination of wheat from his diet 
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this condition was soon alleviated. His development during infancy 
appears to have been quite normal. On the whole he had a generally 
healthy, normal babyhood. 

A. began to suck his thumb, however, shortly after he was born 
and this apparently was a disturbing matter for the parents. Thumb 
guards were placed on him which he “seemed not to mind” particu- 
larly. He would then suck a finger “but not with so much gusto.” 

By the time A. was 2% he had developed “negativism” to a point 
where his mother sought help from the Merrill-Palmer staff regarding 
it. The child “absolutely refuses to do as directed and this is occurring 
very often of late.” In the interviews with the mother at this time 
certain inconsistencies in parental handling became apparent. “Mr. J. 
is apparently somewhat of a martinet in his ideas of discipline and 
does not wish to wait long for the obedient response of the child.” 
Mr. J. was said to adore the baby sister who was described as “a 
lovely doll-like little creature,” and he was always on the alert lest A. 
hurt the baby. He, therefore, was constantly cautioning A., telling 
what he must and must not do in relation to the baby. It was also 
reported that except for disciplinary measures, the baby was receiving 
all the attention at home. Mrs. J. realized that A. was beginning to 
play for attention at home. 

At this time the J.’s were living with Mrs. J.’s parents. Sometimes 
the grandmother would call for A. at the end of the Nursery School 
day. On one such occasion the grandmother said, “I’ve been telling 
A. that if he did not stop sucking his thumb he would have to have 
his teeth pulled like I had mine.” Mrs. J. reported that both grand- 
parents were “after him every minute in regard to his thumb sucking. 
They expected ‘immediate response to discipline’ and they are con- 
stantly saying ‘don’t do this—don’t do that’.” 

The grandmother was said to have been “very nervous and fussy 
about her things and utterly unable to cope with such a lively child as 
A.” Neither the parents nor the grandparents had ever been around 
little boys before and “they apparently in many instances are setting 
standards of behavior which are utterly beyond possibility. Mrs. J. 
seems to realize this fact to a certain extent but she has not enough 
knowledge to cope with it successfully.” The grandmother would take 
it upon herself to punish the child against her daughter's wishes, criti- 
cizing her for being “too easy going.” The J.’s apparently realized 
that the situation was not good for the children but under the eco- 
nomic situation that existed at the time they were unable to maintain 
a home of their own. 

When A. was 6 years 10 months of age the mother in an interview 
reported that A. was quite irresponsible in the neighborhood and that 
he could not be depended upon not to destroy other people’s property. 
As a result he had been excluded from many of the homes of the 
neighborhood. This naturally was a matter of much concern to the 
parents. 
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In interviews, Mrs. J. referred several times to tension between 
herself and her husband, saying that they often argued at the table 
seriously enough so that their voices were raised in anger. They had 
stopped arguing about the children and how to handle them in their 
presence but they “constantly argued about other things.” There were 
indications during the conversation that an active antagonism existed 
between mother and father. 

On the whole, A. was said to obey his father who was quite severe 
in his discipline. It was not uncommon for him to spank A. three or 
four times in the course of a Sunday afternoon for various kinds of 
misdemeanors. 

In A., then, we have a case in which the interchange between a 
highly excitable, overactive, emotionally unstable constitutional tem- 
perament, and a restrictive, somewhat punitive and inconsistent en- 
vironment resulted in a particular pattern of interactive behavior—one 
aspect of his “personality structure’—which was highly resistant to 
change. According to this interpretation “home influences” were ex- 
tremely important in the child’s development, but the effects of those 
influences were probably specific to the child’s inherent “constitutional 


type.” 
The Case of B. R. 


The checked behavior pattern of B. R. stands in contrast to that 
of A. J. With only a few scattered exceptions, all of his checks are on 
the submissive side of the pattern sheet (Figure 2). This pattern, 
however, is similar to that of A. and consistent with the large majority 
of the 109 patterns (Table 1), in that it did not change significantly 
during the nine years of observation. The picture of B. is predomi- 
nantly one of polite, timid conformity. He commonly “stood aside to 
let others participate” in activities where “taking turns” was the rule. 
He “hesitated” to initiate group activity or to make suggestions to 
others and willingly submitted to any child who would take the initia- 
tive. He would even submit to children younger than himself. He 
would not “defend his own rights with other children” and would 
rarely “push the issue in case of opposition.” He was also dependently 
submissive in the sense of being “helpless: unless someone organizes 
activity for him” and in being inclined to “follow the ideas of others 
for activity.” Rather consistent with this picture of timid submissive- 
ness was his tendency to play by himself. 

A suggestion that this rather extreme shyness and submissiveness 
probably was not due to any lack of innate ability or potential for 
leadership is found in the fact that five of the six other items checked 
for B. were in, or consistent with, the “natural leadership” category. 
He was checked twice as being able to get “willing cooperation easily” 
and once each as “dominating other children through his wealth of 
ideas” and for the fact that “other children make appeals to him for 
information.” 
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The comments and observational reports of staff and students 
generally support the view of B. presented in the check list pattern of 


9-1 





Figure 2. At age 18 months the Merrill-Palmer Test of Mental Ability 
was administered to him. The results of this test were not too satis- 
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factory due to “very poor cooperation,” probably a result of his timidity. 
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“B. insisted that both parents sit very close to him” during the test. 

At age 2 years, at the beginning of his nursery school experience 
B. was described as quite dependent and strongly attached to his 
mother. However, he accepted the routine procedures of the Nursery 
School as a matter of course, accepted authority and was responsive to 
requests made of him. He played almost entirely by himself but he 
watched the other children a great deal. He showed, even that early, 
an inclination to keep in the background. He habitually sucked his 
thumb but he would remove his thumb from his mouth willingly when 
such a suggestion was made. 

Four months later B. was referred to as “a passive, rather timid 
child inclined to withdraw from other children.” However, he was 
judged to be “a stable child with good self control. He showed no 
signs of over-stimulation.” He was deliberate in his movements, slow 
in manner of walking. He ate his lunch in the same manner—‘slowly 
matter of fact and deliberate.” One comment was that he likes “slyly 
to take toys from others but if there is resistance he gives up immedi- 
ately.” 

At 2% he was “quite babyish” when his father visited the Nursery 
School. He pretended he could not climb the slide. He was very timid 
and attached himself to his father. He continued to suck his thumb 
but would cooperate by removing his thumb when reminded to do so. 
He was described as “cooperative but not self-reliant in routine.” 

The comments continued to describe this general pattern of shy- 
ness, self-consciousness, and compliance throughout the whole nursery 
school period. At age 3% B. underwent an appendectomy after which 
he showed even more shyness and also a tendency to react negatively 
to the attention of others. At around 4 years of age, however, a some- 
what new pattern was reported. He was said at this time to be very 
independent and self-reliant—“he does not want to be helped in any 
way.” He also began playing more with bigger boys, entering into 
the activities and even “holding his own” with the others. But this 
promise of a new trend in development toward more self assertiveness 
seems not to have materialized. 

When he was approaching five, one staff comment was that the 
School had been trying to help him overcome his introvertive, with- 
drawing tendencies by putting him in situations that would force him 
to participate in group activity. However, these efforts apparently had 
little lasting effect. At age 11 years when a Stanford-Binet test was 
administered he “submitted to the test willingly” and was “very atten- 
tive to instructions.” Again at 12% he was described as “very serious 
and business like” in his approach to the test. Always the impression 
was that he did what he did because it was expected of him—to be 
compliant with the wishes of someone else. 

Even with B.’s apparent lack of drive to assert himself and his slow 
and deliberate manner -of approach he did well on intelligence tests. 
At 4% his Binet I.Q. was 127. At 6 years 3 months it was 115, and at 
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11 years 4 months it was 140. As his check list profile suggested he 
possessed the necessary intellectual potential for real leadership. 


B.’s Original Constitutional Nature 


In the records of B.’s early infancy there is very little information 
regarding his original temperamental nature. As we have seen during 
his attendance in the School services his behavior was repeatedly 
described as slow, deliberate, careful and compliant. This suggests a 
rather “low activity type” of constitution, with low sensitivity to the 
environment. On the other hand his shyness and social apprehensive- 
ness suggests a basically keen sensitivity to other persons, and that his 
response system early became one of apprehension and withdrawal 
rather than one of pell-mell approach activity. The probability that 
B.’s low activity-shyness-withdrawing pattern was not, as such, identi- 
cal with his original constitutional nature, but rather was of psycho- 
genic origin—a result of early interchange between his original nature 
and his effective environment—is suggested by comments of Mrs. R. 
in a staff interview when B. was almost 2 years old. In describing 
B.'s “disposition” as a baby the mother said he was “happy, very 
determined.” She said she had had “quite a hard time getting him 
not to do the things he wanted to do.” For a time he had temper 
tantrums “but he doesn’t try that now.” She also described him as 
“very active.” She stated that “recently B. has been biting his finger 
nails when at all excited.” Thus it would seem probable that by 
original constitutional nature B. was highly sensitive to his environment 
and even of a fairly high “activity type.” His high sensitivity rendered 
him readily susceptible to early conditioning. 


Home Influences 

Mrs. R. was well above the average in educational status, having 
obtained an M.A. degree. She had taught in an institution of higher 
learning. During the early years of B.'s life, however, she was judged 
as being “not as stable as she should be.” She was inclined to feel 
“pushed by the pressure of work.” Her high standards of housekeeping 
she found difficult to maintain. 

She habitually “bit her nails” until she was 20 years of age. Her 
responses to the Bernreuter Personality Inventory, when B. was about 
4, gave her a percentile score of 68 in “neuroticism” and 69 in “intro- 
version.” She said the main thing she worried about was “sin” and 
that she feared being alone, mice, snakes, and deep water. 

Mrs. R. felt that her relationship with her husband was “good,” 
that they have similar interests and that disagreements between them 
were rare. She characterized her husband as kind, nervous, a plodder, 
a procrastinator, worrisome, gentle, self reliant and dependable. 

Mr. R. was described by a staff member as having a “good dispo- 
sition,” even tempered and “easy going.” He was judged to have more 
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patience with B. than did Mrs. R. He felt that his wife tended to 
“expect too much” of the child. 

It would seem that on the whole the R. family situation, judged 
by ordinary standards, would have been rated as “favorable” as an 
environment for children. It is quite possible, however, that B.’s 
persistent pattern of shy, submissive, compliant interaction with others 
had its basis established at a very early age through the interchange 
between a very sensitive, responsive and rather active temperamental 
nature, and the most effective aspect of his environment, viz., a rather 
repressive, somewhat harassed mother with, perhaps, a “pressure-y”, 
somewhat punitive, rather than a completely accepting, attitude 
toward her young child. This interpretation is in line with the view 
of Karen Horney? regarding the nature and origin of extreme sub- 
missiveness which she refers to as a form of masochism. This quality 
of interaction, she says, arises from “certain conflicts in interpersonal 
relations” in “the attempt to gain safety and satisfaction in life through 
inconspicuousness and dependency.” (p. 113) 


Discussion 


The cases of A. and B. are merely illustrative of the large majority 
of case records under study in which the quality of social interaction 
which the child displayed in the beginning of his nursery school 
experience continued to be characteristic of him, in many instances, 
in spite of considerable effort on the part of the service staff to bring 
about the desired change. Each case, of course, is unique. The pattern 
of behavior varied widely as did the individuality of the child and 
the environmental situation. Furthermore, many aspects of each child’s 
personality did change in the sense of becoming more mature, and 
marked changes in overall social behavior occurred. But even with 
these changes in capacity to function and modifications of patterns of 
functioning, the fundamental qualities of his person and of his func- 
tioning remained to give him uniqueness and individuality among his 
play peers. 

Cases A. and B. by themselves prove nothing. But they, along 
with many others in our group, at least strongly suggest that these 
pervasive, persisting qualities of personality with which we are dealing 
are not inherited, as such, in the biological sense, nor are they traits 
that parents and teachers deliberately set about to inculcate in the 
young. Rather, they are psychogenic in origin. As Burgess and Locke! 
maintain, these qualities “develop in the interpersonal relations of the 
family. They arise more or less spontaneously in the social interaction 
of the child with parents. The earliest distinctive responses of the 
child to persons in his social environment may be said to be a resultant 
(1) of his genic traits (2) of parental responses to him, and (3) of 
special factors in the situation, such as illness. The theory of psycho- 
genic reaction patterns assumes that once fixed they are not subject to 
any great modification.” (p. 244) 
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The different qualities of ascendance and of submissiveness in 
children’s peer interactions, in view of the evidence at hand, seem to 
fall in the category of “psychogenic reaction patterns” resulting from 
the early interchange between the child with his individual consti- 
tutional nature, and his “environment.” 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF 
PERSONALITY SYNDROMES 


WititiAM W. WATTENBERG * 


A key concept in understanding and dealing with children is that 
of multiplicity of causation. In the early advance of the physical 
sciences, success was gained by investigating individual cause-effect 
sequences. Trying to parallel these triumphs, many psychologists 
have looked for laws in which varying one factor produced a one-to- 
one change in a single characteristic of behavior. 

Although this type of “scientific” approach had its triumphs, these 
tended to be limited to simple animal learning, and human reactions 
to nonsense material. As soon as attention was focused on the rich 
interplay of meanings and relationships of behavior in its natural 
setting, it became difficult to make good use of the simple laws. 
Attempts to extrapolate from experiment to living could, and some- 
times did, lead to unfortunate results. Witness the dogmatism with 
which the behavioristically indoctrinated experts of the 1920's, laid 
down entire programs of child-raising which can now be demonstrated 
to be ill-advised at many points. 

As evidence has been carefully accumulated it has become apparent 
that human behavior is a product of many interacting forces: the 
genetic composition of the individual, his physiology, his emotional 
needs as these have developed due to nurturing, the relationships with 
his parents, the constellation of personnel within the home, the culture 
and subculture in which he lives, and the way in which his school 
operates. Basing their generalizations upon experience at the Judge 
Baker Foundation Clinic in Boston, Healy and Brunner declared 
that in the average case of a juvenile delinquent coming to them they 
found between three and four significant causal factors involved in 
explaining why important behavior trends had developed. In each 
case, the list of factors might be different from those in other cases, 
but it took that many to account for the causal pattern. 

As is true of so much material growing out of clinical evidence, 
this tended to emphasize the uniqueness of the individual. To the 
student looking for organizing principles, and for the practitioner 
seeking easily understood procedures, this emphasis upon idiosyncratic 
interaction of many causes is peculiarly frustrating. The implication 
seems to be that there is no path to understanding other than years 
of deep-level experience. 

The problem of achieving a scientific grasp of the material involves 


* Professor of Educational Psychology, Wayne State University. 
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finding a technique by which similarities can be studied without rob- 
bing the facts of their complex interplay. One possibility is to search 
for frequently occurring patterns, and within these patterns to locate 
those individuals for whom the dynamic development can be most 
easily grasped. Then, these cases can be described as “ideal types,” 
with the understanding that no single live individual would conform 
to the picture, and that most would display in varying combinations 
the characteristics of several types. To define the technique more 
closely, it should be stressed that the word “ideal” in the phrase, 
“ideal types” refers to ideal in the Platonic sense; the ideal represents 
the essence of the type. In this sense, an ideal chair might be one 
which did not exist in fact but was a theoretical construct which 
embodies the most significant attributes of chairs. The types described 
would not constitute a typology which could be used to classify all 
behavior. A _ classificatory typology concentrates attention on the 
boundary lines; this kind of typology is designed to concentrate atten- 
tion at its center. That center consists of the cases for which relation- 
ships are most apparent without any implication that these represent 
a median, a mean, or a mode. The assumption is that when a scientist, 
a clinician, or a student understands the interaction which produces 
the “ideal type” cases, he will be able to study or deal with these 
dynamic patterns when they occur intermixed with others as they will 
in real individuals. 

The author's research program to isolate and describe some of the 
patterns or clusters of causal factors has involved study of delinquents. 
It should be recognized that juveniles in trouble with police or courts 
are not a special group, all with the same characteristics and different 
in kind from all other boys and girls. Delinquency is a legal, not a 
psychological category. It can be expected that studies made of 
juvenile delinquents will point to findings applicable to all young 
people. 

The author’s reason for beginning such research was one of expedi- 
ency. Because of social concern, it was easier to obtain funds and 
access to records for work with delinquents than for boys and girls 
unknown to the police. Indeed, the starting point for much of the 
work from which the results are touched upon in this paper was a 
collection of police “history sheets,” the data from which are filed on 
IBM cards, covering over 25,000 young people contacted by the Youth 
Bureau of the Detroit Police Department since 1946.* 

Statistical work with these records has led to identification and 
description of several patterns of syndromes. A number of these bear 
a close similarity to personality patterns described by other workers 
among “norma!” as well as delinquent youth and adults. Rather than 

* The author wishes to express his gratitude to Inspector Francis Davey, of 
the Youth Bureau of the Detroit Police Department, who inaugurated this sta- 


tistical system as a patrolman in 1946 and who has invited and cooperated in 
research utilization of these records at every point in his career. 
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give sketchy accounts of all, it seems to be a wiser use of space to 
describe the more interesting ones in greater detail. 

The most common pattern might be called the “gang boy.” He 
is an easy-going youngster who forms good social relationships with 
his peers, and is loyal to them. His value system of the moment is 
a reflection of the values expressed by his immediate companions. His 
regard for statutes and other adult-sponsored values gives way easily 
to the gang values. 

On the surface, two major factors are apparent in the development 
of the boy’s delinquency: (1) a very easy-going, unsupervised pattern 
of child-rearing upon the part of parents, and (2) the presence of a 
delinquent subculture. When seen in adolescence, the boys have 
almost no contact with their homes. As contrasted with other types 
of delinquents, their continuation in delinquency is predicted better 
by socioeconomic indices than by present or past home relationships. 

The pattern closely resembles syndromes reported by other workers. 
It corresponds to the “socialized delinquent” cluster extracted statisti- 
cally from child guidance clinic records by Hewitt and Jenkins. It 
is close to the picture of the “pseudo-social boy,” depicted as a sum- 
mary of psychoanalytic case studies by Topping. A very similar pattern 
of personality qualities, minus the delinquency, was found in their 
studies of adolescent character development by Havighurst and his 
coworkers; they dubbed it the “adaptive personality.” Finally, many 
readers will recognize in the description the essence of Reisman’s 
“other directed” person. 

All descriptions of this pattern, wherever found, carry in common 
certain attributes. The individuals who fit the picture are well-social- 
ized only in the sense that they form good face-to-face relationships. 
They are often delightful companioff® They form many, but casual, 
relationships. Their ability to make themselves pleasing to their peers 
includes a capacity for absorbing values from their immediate environ- 
ment. Folks who like this pattern refer to its practitioners as “regular 
guys’ or adaptable; those who dislike it call them “moral jellyfish.” 

Studies aimed at locating and describing the deeper dynamics of 
this pattern have indicated that the surface easy-goingness is deceptive. 
In its more extreme forms this pattern seems to involve much deep 
anxiety that drives the individual to. understand and adapt to people. 

As might be expected from the social sensitivity of the boys and 
girls involved, their early needs during the period of complete de- 
pendence have been met well. As infants they received care and 
fondling. However, by the time they reach five or six, the parents 
thrust them out to play almost all the time. The easy-going, well- 
socialized parents are irked at being “tied down.” So, in a typical, 
“live and let live” fashion, they prefer the absence to the demanding 
presence of children. As a result, at a very early age the youngsters 
depend for the gratification of many needs on peers rather than adults. 
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Hence, deep anxiety, sensitivity to peers, and a superego incorporating 
peer values rather than adult values. 

Both projective testing and psychiatric evaluations agree that these 
adaptive young people handle their inner uneasiness so well by finding 
friends and engaging in “fun” or excitement with those friends that 
much of the time this anxiety cannot be mobilized for therapy. Among 
delinquents, therefore, the preferred treatment measure is to work 
on the gang, try to bring it within the range of supervised recreation, 
and thus change the values of its members. 

A second pattern found among delinquents is typified by terrific, 
relatively uncontrolled output of aggression. The boys showing this 
pattern usually have few friends. They tend to get in trouble as “lone 
wolves.” The home situation is tense; often there has been a desertion, 
a divorce, or a series of men in the house. The continuation of 
delinquency is predicted by past relationships in the home. The only 
socioeconomic variable predictive of repeating is a mixture of races in 
the neighborhood; apparently under circumstances where their actions 
might trigger racial friction, these boys and their propensity for fight- 
ing quickly become the subject of complaint to the police. 

Other workers in the field have also reported patterns similar to 
this one. The analysis of child guidance clinic records by Hewitt and 
Jenkins turned up a behavior cluster they called, “unsocialized aggres- 
sive,” usually coming out of homes they dubbed “rejecting.” Extremes 
corresponding to the same pattern were described by Redl and Wine- 
man in “Children Who Hate.” 

The upbringing received by these youngsters is usually character- 
ized by impatience and violence. In many cases, the father or other 
men in the house represented an adult version of the boys’ own later 
violence and beat up on mother and son. The mothers also tended 
to use harsh, sporadic discipline. Recent evidence has raised the possi- 
bility that the mothers, at least, could better be described as vehe- 
mently ambivalent than as wholeheartedly rejecting. Many seem to 
feel that to be affectionate is to be weak. The violence of their re- 
jection is in part a reaction formation against their love. The latter 
shows itself on occasion in the form of a fierce protection of their 
offspring. There is reason to believe that in the boy’s experience he 
has been subjected to an alternation of love and hate. Usually the 
demonstrations of affection have been but preludes to wild punish- 
ment. 

The net result is a personality structure in which anger and 
hostility easily can sweep away an imperfect control system. These 
boys tend to react to pleasant adults with a needling ingratitude 
motivated apparently by a deep fear that any love is but a softening 
up process which will be followed by a new rejection. This attitudinal 
tendency, coupled with their weak controls, makes therapy a long, 
uncertain process. The ratio of successes is low. The treatment of 
choice is to place the boy in a residential treatment home where he 
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can come under the care of a large number of adults capable of taking 
his aggression without showing counter-aggression. At the present 
time the prognosis is poor. The probability is that these boys will 
grow up to be like their fathers, find temporary or permanent mates 
in women like their mothers, and produce a new generation of boys 
like themselves. In at least one clinic attached to a school system, 
the grandsons of former students showing a similar pattern have been 
turning up within the past five years. Expensive though treatment for 
this group may be, it is made economical by the fact that where 
successful it may alter the need to cope with future generations of 
destructive boys and men. 

It is very rare to encounter this aggressive pattern among girls. 
The closest approach to it takes the form not of physical violence but 
oral nastiness. Words rather than blows become the weapon. 

Among girls, there are rather different patterns than among boys. 
One which has turned up often enough to be worth describing is a 
species of mother-daughter feud. As it appears in adolescence, it is 
difficult to decide which of the two women is more to be blamed. In 
contrast to boys, who tend to get away from home, these girls remain 
more within the house. Their hours there are characterized by bitter 
in-fighting. Whether or not the girl once started in delinquency will 
continue to be delinquent is predicted by present relationships in the 
home rather than by past up-bringing or present socioeconomic setting. 

As is true for most girl delinquents, the offenses charged against 
them are sexual. The girls’ motivation in this case seems to be a 
spitefulness, as though seeking to injure her parents by disgracing 
them. Although the literature contains no well defined portrait of the 
girls, there have been numerous reports of this mechanism. One 
notable description grew out of a wartime experiment in San Francisco 
where a psychiatric unit was attached to a venereal clinic. The former 
reported spitefulness to be the principal motivation for promiscuity 
in approximately one-sixth of their sample. Case histories of repeating 
unwed mothers also show parallels to this pattern. 

From the police viewpoint one outstanding characteristic of this 
type of feminine “delinquency,” is that the complainant is frequently 
the girls’ own mothers. (For boys, almost always the complainant is 
a victim otherwise unrelated to the boy). A history of the events 
leading up to the complaint reveal intense interaction of a provocative 
sort on the part of both mother and daughter. The mother has shown 
suspicion of her daughter’s activities, has often made false accusations, 
and one begins to suspect has incited the delinquency. The girl has 
enjoyed taunting her mother. Eventually, the girl decides to “show 
her.” Then, when the mother complains to the police, there is evidence 
to support her suspicions. 

From the viewpoint of treatment, this is a very hopeful pattern. 
Counseling or social casework can alter the mother-daughter inter- 
action. Since it is this present relationship which underlies the delin- 
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quency, a change in the situation quickly brings a shift in behavior. Of 
the patterns described thus far this one yields best to available cor- 
rective measures. 

By no means as common, but in its way very interesting, was a 
pattern unearthed in a study made of boys from good neighborhoods 
involved in auto theft. (Parenthetically, it should be noted that in 
the search for patterns the offense charged against juveniles has gener- 
ally proven valueless as a clue.) In this case, interviewing at home 
and in school brought two salient facts to light: (1) most of these 
boys were early maturers, and (2) the fathers tended to be inconse- 
quential in the home pattern. 

Piecing the evidence together, the pattern of dynamics took the 
following form: the presence of the family in a good neighborhood 
was often the result of pressure from the mother, who saw it as an 
advantage to her children. In half the cases it was necessary for her 
to work to raise the family finances to the necessary level. This was 
symptomatic of the marital relationship in which the mother was the 
stronger person. Ordinarily, the nature of the peer group would have 
carried the boy into a pattern of being both good and ambitious, as 
his mother had hoped. However, when he matured earlier than his 
friends, his size tended to cut him off from his previous companions. In 
interviews with former teachers, we were often told that the boy was 
big for his age and began to run around with an older crowd. As the 
boy saw it, his classmates were “a bunch of babies” and were 
“chicken.” At this point, he found an older and more sophisticated 
group in which drinking and sex activity were favorite diversions. His 
initiation into these pastimes increased his contempt for his class- 
mates, whose play did now appear tame and juvenile. If the parents 
became alarmed at this turn of events, they were confused by it; the 
fathers were unable to cope with the boy; the mothers either enjoyed 
the boy’s maturing or blamed their husbands. In one case, where the 
boy’s delinquent career was climaxed by murdering a gas station 
attendant during a hold-up, the parents double-dated with the boy. 
In any event, the boy cemented his standing with his new friends by 
stealing cars to provide transportation for group leisure, and a rolling 
locale for sex play. 

On the surface, these boys seemed to show no signs of anxiety. 
They appeared to be well-socialized as far as peer group relationships 
went. In dealing with the police they were often convincingly de- 
ceptive. Projective testing, however, revealed a great deal of deep 
anxiety and denial of childish affectional needs. 

Another pattern, very prevalent and important for dealing with 
the younger delinquents, appeared to confirm much writing about 
preadolescence. In this case, the salient elements were the youth of 
the offender and the fact that his first police contact was generally his 
last. The data on these boys indicated that in both home situation 
and personality qualities, they were “normal.” Many writers have 
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noted that in the circum-pubescent years, a number of young people 
go through a phase when they seem to enjoy hostility to grown-ups and 
also may have poor judgment as to the consequences of their acts. If 
this is but a phase, then subsequent development finds them more 
socially acceptable in their conduct. 

To test out the frequency of such sequences, we made a series of 
studies of those boys who were contacted by the police at ten or 
eleven, and followed up their police records. The most striking thing 
was that approximately 80 per cent never got in trouble a second time. 
Interestingly, school relationships were more predictive of repeating 
than any other facts at this age level. The character of the delinquency, 
the personality intactness of the individual, and the non-prognostic 
quality of his conduct are typified by an autobiographical sketch 
obtained for other purposes. The boy in question had made a hobby 
of proving his daring by swiping articles from a dime store. One 
Saturday, he took a belt. Next day on the way to church, he realized, 
and was horrified at the idea, that he would be taking communion 
wearing a stolen article. Pleading sick, he returned home. Monday, 
he returned the belt to the store. The autobiography declared this 
was his last theft. In many instances, it is the accident of getting 
caught which determines whether or not such an individual becomes 
a police statistic. 

The patterns described here are by no means a complete catalogue. 
Work continues to locate and identify other syndromes. At present, 
preliminary studies indicate the possibility of a pattern in which the 
individual takes refuge in apparent incompetence. Easily caught, he 
appears to be stupid, but does not always have a low I.Q. The act for 
which he is picked up often was instigated by other young people. As 
a temporary “working title,” we think of this as the “sad sack” or “fall- 
guy” syndrome. In the cases we have studied, an important element 
appears to be the incompetence of the parents, among whom unem- 
ployment appears to be frequent. 

Plans are now being developed for a large-scale research to deter- 
mine whether there is any pattern in which home discipline during pre- 
adolescence is an important element, and, if so, in what proportion of 
the population it occurs. 

The hope is that as these patterns are studied ever more intensively, 
they will provide a manageable framework for describing and under- 
standing the complex interplay of factors affecting personality develop- 
ment not only among delinquents but among all young people. Much 
work remains to be done before this possibility can be adequately 
tested. 
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VARIABILITY AMONG AND WITHIN INDIVIDUALS 
IN RELATION TO EDUCATION 


Byron O. HucGHEs * 


In the United States as well as in many other countries in the 
world society has accepted, or is in the process of accepting, the task 
of providing education for children between the ages of six and sixteen 
years. It is obvious that this cultural decision has superimposed a 
severe demand upon society to provide school buildings, teachers, 
administrative staffs, materials for instruction, and associated personnel 
in sufficient number and amount to take care of the present large 
number of children and the estimated increase of the child population 
in the future. 

Less obvious, perhaps, but certainly not less important, is a major 
requirement for the adjustment of school programs and teacher-train- 
ing to encompass more effectively the vast amount of variation that 
exists in child populations the world over. This variation provides 
two important sets of differences that have significant implications 
both for teaching and for learning: (1) differences, or variation, be- 
tween individuals and (2) differences, or variation, within individuals. 

The materials used to illustrate the argument on variability within 
and between individuals are derived from longitudinal measures of 
height, weight, developing dentition, amount of bone ossification in 
the wrist, and strength of grip; expressed as height-age, weight-age, 
dental-age, carpal-age, and grip-age to estimate variability in the 
physical area of growth; and the measures, mental-age, reading-age, 
educational-age, spelling-age, and arithmetic-age to estimate develop- 
ment in the intelligence and achievement areas. Although the number 
of items (ten) appears large, it must be apparent that they are inade- 
quate both in number and kind to do other than expose the general 
nature of the problem. 

The basic data for the presentation are derived from the growth 
records of 100 boys for whom there are comprehensive longitudinal 
records for the variables under study and who are representative of 
the boy population of the University of Michigan Laboratory School 
at Ann Arbor. 

To extend the evidence to encompass the probable variation to 
the amount that would be found in a population numbering 10,000 
in the United States, a wide variety of data was taken both from the 
literature and from school records, generously supplied by schools 
and special educative structures throughout Michigan as well as some 


* Professor of Education, University of Michigan. 
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outside of Michigan. It is outside the scope of this paper to present 
the many techniques of analysis that have been used to generalize 
these data, other than to point out that none of the methods attain 
the high precision of statement that would be required for finished 
scientific argument. However, all the results are used conservatively 
and | believe that when more precise documentation is secured, the 
variation, both within and between individuals, will be greater and 
not lesser than the figures and tables indicate. 

The base number of 10,000 is used since it approximates the 
number of children in the medium sized cities of the United States 


and also because it is large enough to estimate accurately larger groups 
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and small enough to point toward variational probabilities of groups 
of children numbering between 500 and 1,000. 

Figures 1 to 10 inclusive present the individual differences (be- 
tween variation) in the growth ages of 100 boys in the Laboratory 
School at the University of Michigan with broken lines on either side 
of the distributions to indicate the probable limits of “normal” vari- 
ation for groups of 10,000 children. The evidence is clear in showing 
that there are great differences in the distribution of measures (ordi- 
nate values) when the chronological age is held constant. In addition 
it should be noted that the variation of age (abscissa values) is almost 
equally great when the value of the measure is constant. 
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Although these differences between individuals are very large on 
both the ordinates and abscissas, they do not completely cover the 
variation range to be found in a group this large. At least five indi- 
viduals per 10,000 would exceed the upper ordinate limit and be 
younger than the early abscissa limit. More important is the exclusion 
from the lower measure and later age limits. Here are to be found 
the exceptionally deficient children of many kinds. The minimum 
number in this group will be at least four per 100, with maximum 
estimates running as high as 10 per 100, and with a probable value of 
six per 100. They include the genetically defective, such as the mongo- 
loids, the amaurotics, the microcephalics and other classes of heredi- 
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tary mental deficiency, as well as many other kinds of genetic defects 
which are responsible for children who must have custodial and other 
forms of special care so long as they survive. They also include the 
severely handicapped children who are both defective and deficient 
as a consequence of disease and injury. These children, too, will re- 
quire custodial and other forms of special care, all for long periods 
of time and most for as long as they live. We need to add to this group 
the heavily disturbed children who are not able to use their assets to 
produce acceptable forms of behavior or to become educated effec- 
tively until their disturbance has been reduced by careful workman- 
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ship in the areas of psychiatry and clinical psychology. This listing of 
the sources for severely deficient children is far from complete, but 
it should serve to illustrate the statement that the variation shown 
approximates the distributions of “normal” children and excludes the 
variation which would be added by the inclusion of defective and 
deficient children. Finally, it would be well to call attention to the 
fact that the lower and later limits shown are more extreme than would 
be accepted by the administrators and teachers in our public schools. 

The variation shown in the figures has several sources and seldom 
do these “sources of variation” act independently of one another. 
Further, it is difficult to arrive at any generalization regarding the 
importance of a source without being rigorously specific in regard to 
detailed items. At the moment it appears desirable to regard the 
several sources as being of co-equal importance but somewhat different 


in their modes of action and interaction. 
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Also, for purposes of the discussion the number of sources has been 
kept to minimum and the labelling which is used is indicative of the 
nature of the subject rather than definitive in regard to meaning or 
comprehensive in regard to content. 

1. Heredity—the primary controlling factors in this source of vari- 
ation are the chromosomal genes. These genes act in pairs and one of 
each pair is obtained from each parent. The supply of genes which 
the individual has and their location for paired action is established at 
conception and with very few exceptions these genes give the organism 
a basic biological fitness which it must use throughout life. Genes 
Mental Age 
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alone are so demanding in their actions that they enforce variations 
within and between individuals even when these persons share other 
sources of variation in common. Conversely, genes are sufficiently 
insistent in their expression to reduce variation between organisms 
when genes are shared in common and other variational sources are 
discordant. This is illustrated by the resemblance shown in identical 
twins, siblings, and families in items of both biological and non-bio- 
logical nature. One may generalize at this point by making a first order 
summary—variability between organisms is decreased in direct pro- 
portion to the number of genes and gene-actions they share in com- 
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mon, and is increased in direct proportion to the number of genes 
and gene-actions not shared between organisms. This statement is 
generally true except for the modification required by considering 
other sources of variability necessary to the organism. 

2. Effective Nurture—here reference is given to the nutrient 
supply of the organism such as food which provides the essential 
amino-acids, vitamins, minerals, oxygen, nitrogen, carbon dioxide, 
water and so on, if the organism is to be maintained in function and 
action. Here again we may generalize—the differences between organ- 
isms are reduced when the effective nurture is common and are 
increased when the effective nurture is different. But again the ex- 
ception—this statement is generally true except for the modification 
required by considering other sources of variability necessary to the 
organism. 
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3. Affective Nurture—this general area of variational source is 
exceptionally complex in the way it operates to give origin and con- 
tinuity to the feeling states, or the psychological foundations of be- 
havior and personality. Here we find endless differences in such items 
as basic-security, self-evaluation and esteem, basic-anxiety and hos- 
tility, anger, fear, love and in the various types of inner and outer 
conflict. Here again we safely may state that affective nurture alone 
provides for major differences both between and within persons even 
though we were able to keep other sources constant. 

4. Cultural and Social Nurture—these exercise considerable con- 
trol over developing children with cultural and social similarity acting 
to increase likeness, and cultural and social difference acting to in- 
crease variation. Finally, we may add another source of variation 
without exhausting, by any means, the list. 
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5. Educational Nurture—by this, reference is given to the more 
formal educative institutions in our society, as schools and churches. 
For example, our schools are given the major responsibility for teach- 
ing reading, arithmetic, spelling, grammar, history and a large number 
of other subjects. But the teachers, the materials of instruction, 
methods, educational points of view, and types of curricula present 
many differences as well as likenesses which contribute to variational 
systems as illustrated in the 10 figures. 

At this point it is important to emphasize that no individual in our 
society can successfully avoid coming in contact with and being influ- 
enced by all of the sources of variability which have been listed. As 
a result the position occupied by an individual in a distribution of 
individual differences will depend upon the way the several sources 
are brought into action within the organism and expressed in his 
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behavior and accomplishments. Consequently one cannot progress 
very far in the understanding of variation between individuals until 
he first understands the meaning and significance of variation and 
continuity within individuals. In order to illustrate this, four boys are 
drawn from the distribution of reading-age. The first pair is generally 
alike in that they both are late-starting and low-ranking in reading; 
the first, “A”, learned to read at 116 months of age and the second, 
“B”, learned to read at 118 months. At the age of beginning reading 
“A” had a Stanford-Binet [.Q. of 106 and “B” had an I1.Q. of 107 on 
the same scale. Here the resemblance ends. Boy “A” was late in 
development for reasons primarily derived from his heredity which 
made him both slow-starting and late-maturing. Boy “B” was located 
in the distribution for reasons best described as due to marked inade- 
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quacy of affective nurture which was so extensive in effect that all 
developmental areas except the growth of the dentition and the 
growth of the wrist were altered. All this depression and disturbance 
was present in Boy “B” in spite of the fact that his heredity in the 
presence of better nurture would have made him both early-starting 
and fairly high level in his accomplishments. Even though these illus- 
trations are extremely over simplified, they serve to question seriously 
that change in method of teaching reading would have done much 
to alter the position of the two boys in the distribution. Probably 
more effective would have been to change the ancestry of Boy “A” and 
to give psychiatric treatment to Boy “B” to correct marked basic 
anxiety and hostility with heavily associated personality structure and 
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with psychosomatic interconnections which extended into many phy- 
sical areas. 

The second pair of boys occupy different positions in the reading 
distribution. Boy “C” is an early starter and rapid grower; his age of 
beginning reading is 72 months and his rate of progress is 2.39—this 
means that the gain in reading-age was at the rate of 2.39 reading-age 
months for each month of increase in age. Boy “D” is a late starter 
and rapid grower in reading; his age of beginning reading was 110 
months and his rate of progress was 2.45 reading-age months for each 
month of chronological age. Both boys were intellectually gifted— 
Boy “C” had an L.Q. of 131 and Boy “D” had an I1.Q. of 136 at six 
years of age—and both were well managed in respect to nutrition, 
affectivity, cultural and social nurture and in education. However, 
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when we look at the things which estimate heredity we find some 
marked differences which may be summarized in two statements: the 
physical maturity of Boy “C” equalled that of Boy “D” when the latter 
began to read (C.A. 110) and when the former was 77 months old, and 
the menarche of the mother of Boy “C” was at 10.7 years while the 
menarche of the mother of Boy “D” was dated at 16.5 years, a differ- 
ence greater than the difference in age of beginning reading of their 
sons. Comparisons like those just illustrated can be made in any 
distribution of differences between individuals and always we find 
that the set of conditions which accounts for position of one person 
in the distribution fails to account for another who occupies a similar 
position. When we further realize that an individual is seldom at 
equivalent positions in different distributions, it becomes evident that 
many statements are more facile than they are accurate. 

The variation is so great both in regard to difference of measure 
when age is held constant and is so extensive in age when measure 
is held constant, and there are so many simultaneously operating 
important sources of variation, that no single technique of management 
or tactic of control, or even groups of control, will do much to alter the 
situation as it now stands. In the past we have been much concerned 
with the question, “When are children ready to go to school?” It would 
seem more proper to ask the question, “When are schools going to be 
ready for the children who go to school and more willing to meet 
the extensive differences both within children and between children?” 

Child development as a field gives emphasis to the importance of 
growth and continually suggests that the nurtural supply given to a 
child should be adapted to the way in which he is growing. The term 
suggested to describe this process is “pacing.” But again there is no 
universal way of growing and different organisms usually use different 
ways of progressing toward adulthood and maturity. In the ten 
distributions shown it takes at least five different growth equations to 
give general placement to eighty percent of the population and an 
additional five to increase the percentage to ninety. At the present 
time we have no way of knowing whether one way of growing is 
better than another; we merely know they are different and that each 
way has special implications for the supply of nurture. Figure 11 
illustrates five curves quite frequently used by children in mental and 
achievement growth but less frequently used in physical growth. It 
is to be recognized that each one of these curves may be found at 
any level and that it takes a fairly large population to get five different 
curves like these having the same origin and termination but with 
different propagating rates. (This particular set required 512 boys 
with a minimum of 14 measures in reading-age between the ages of 
72 and 192 months of age, in order to write the equations which pro- 
duced the figure.) That these curves represent real differences in 
growing is indicated in that siblings of the same sex share one or 
another of these curves in common with a frequency 583 to 1 over 
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random pairs when one item at a time is considered and with a fre- 
quency of 1 x 105% to 1 when the ten distributions are considered 
simultaneously. As an aside, these results strongly suggest that heredity 
is a very important source for this kind of individual difference. 

It is important to mention here that the three main curves, A — 
with its more frequent propagation to A’ than to closure, B — the 
linear equation of intermediate rate, and C — with a more usual con- 
tinuance to C’ than to closure, have considerable significance in the 
bio-social theory which is currently being developed by Dean Willard 
C. Olson of the School of Education at the University of Michigan. 

The data from the longitudinal multidiscipline materials which 
have been collected over the past 26 years strongly support the 
generalization that when a child is growing rapidly he will seek, 
utilize, and assimilate large amounts of nurture in many areas and 
when he is growing slowly he will avoid, reject, eliminate, or be 
damaged by nurtural amounts that are in excess of his growth rates. 
This further implies that modern school practice, if it is to meet the 
requirements of individual differences, should have a higher regard 
for biological or developmental time and a lesser insistence upon 
arbitrary time structures, which are usually discordant with biological 
time, irrespective of whether these structures are derived from method, 
curricula, standard, or administration. 

To illustrate the individuality of growth, the records of five children 
are generalized and presented in graphic form to show some of the 
differences that occur in level, rate, and pattern when we view the 
child as a whole before making item comparisons. Each of these 
figures is computed in the same way by generalizing all of the measures 
(H.A., W.A., D.A., Ca.A., G.A., M.A., R.A., Ed.A., Sp.A., and A.A.) 
into density bands in such a way that the heavy line in the center is 
the least squares fit of the equation, y = ax"*! + c, to the arithmetic 
means taken on the ordinates and on the abscissas at the year and 
half year intervals and the central dense area is fitted to the same 
equation by using the points obtained by the roots of the variances 
computed on both axes at the year and half year levels and the lesser 
density area is computed by applying the equation to the arithmetic 
means of the lower 10 percent of the measures and to the upper 10 
percent of the measures. 

The central line has been termed the organismic age of the child. 
This measure is a much more efficient estimate of how old, or how 
much grown the child is than is the chronologic or life age. (Using 
the measures under consideration as a base for intercorrelational refer- 
ence and other measures derived from behavior, social, affectivity, and 
emotional rating scales as added criteria, as well as some non-quanti- 
tated data scored by the signs +, 0, and — only, the efficiency of 
estimate of the organismic age exceeds that of chronologic age by 
approximately 33 * 3 percent both for level and for trajectory of the 
continuing curve. ) 
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The central dense band has been labelled the organismic area 
and has been presented to suggest that for management and educa- 
tional purposes the child is generally “mature” within the limits of 
the band on any ordinate and generally “ready” to fit a level on any 
abscissa. Also the organismic area is shown to illustrate more clearly 
the fact that both maturity and readiness are distributed as necessary 
consequences of variation within the individual rather than narrowly 
fixed as the organismic age line would imply. 

The peripheral lighter band has been added to the pattern to 
insure recognition of another fact of within variability; namely that 
for about 20 to 25 percent of growth items, maturity and readiness 
are, indeed, very broadly distributed. 

And finally, in order to avoid becoming too rigid in confining the 
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child to the limits of the figure, it must be remembered that around 
five percent of the items of behavior, achievement, and growth will 
be distributed below the lower limits of the figure and another five 
percent will be above the figure limits. 

The boy described in Figure 12 is growing both rapidly and at a 
higher level as indicated by the placement of the whole figure above 
the chronologic age and the levels of the organismic area. Also to be 
noted are the three growth rhythms of the central band and the 
general expansion of variability with increase in age. 

The boy shown in Figure 13 is also growing at a high level and in 
a rhythmical way. Also there is expanding variability with age. By 
way of contrast, however, it can be seen that the width of the total 
pattern of the second boy is about the same as the central band of 
the first. 
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Figure 14 presents a boy who is growing, in general, at a sub- 
average level with a very late upward flexion. The fact that this child 
does not grow at a high level neither indicates deficiency nor suggests 
that remediation should be practiced to try to stimulate his growth. 
It is necessary to realize that maturity is emerging slowly and in a 
fairly cohesive fashion. Proper planning will “time” and “pace” nurture 
in accord with the development of the child, and will avoid expec- 
tancies or decisions which depend upon averages. 

The boy shown in Figure 15 is also slow growing with a downward 
flexion to the central band throughout the figure. Also the area of 
lesser density extends considerably below the central area and but 
little above, and the pattern is broad throughout. 

Figure 16 presents the growth pattern of an exceptional girl who 
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presented a medical picture of glandular complications for which 
treatment was given over a long period of time. Other familial 
evidence points very strongly to heredity being the primary source of 
this pattern with glandular disturbance being more apparent than 
real as cause of the low level, sharply defined rhythms and unusual 
change of within variability. 

The final Figures, 17 and 18, are female siblings with the data 
being plotted in detail rather than generalized as in the previous five 
figures. The only comment that goes with these figures is: resem- 
blance of this nature, through as much time and in as many simul- 
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taneously emerging items, is usual in siblings and is very rare in non- 
related persons. 

In brief summary: this paper has presented some evidence and 
illustration about the subject of variation within and between indi- 
viduals with the suggestion that modern child management and edu- 
cation should adapt itself more fully to the realities and implications 
of this variation and should avoid subjecting individual children, or 
groups of children, to procedure, method, and practice which assume 
or imply that these differences are non-existent or easy to change. 
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GROWTH PATTERNS OF GIFTED CHILDREN 
WarRREN A. KETCHAM * 


Gifted children and youth at the University School at Ann Arbor 
attend regular classes with other pupils who show a wide range in 
their ability to learn. Do gifted pupils at the University School achieve 
at a level commensurate with their learning ability? Are they of 
necessity held back by their teachers or their less able classmates? 
Fortunately, evidence is available to answer the above questions as 
well as related ones which are puzzling many persons who are seeking 
ways of improving education for the gifted. 

A longitudinal growth record is kept for each child at the Uni- 
versity School. For ease of graphic representation and cross-reference, 
various measurements of physical, mental, and academic growth are 
converted into age units. The converted growth measures are 
height age (HA), weight age (WA), dental age (DA), carpal age 
(Ca. A), grip age (GA), mental age (MA), spelling age (SA), arith- 
metic age (AA), reading age (RA), and educational age (Ed. A). 
The abbreviations are used when constructing growth graphs. Edu- 
cational age is the average of all available achievement ages for a 
given pupil. Figures 1A and B, 2A and B, 3, 4, 5, and 6 are graphs of 
the longitudinal records of six gifted children who have attended the 
University School. 

Figures 1A and 2A show the physical growth of two intellectually 
gifted children, beginning at 48 months of chronological age. Figures 
1B and 2B show the intellectual growth of the same children. The 
four figures give further support to the generalization, established by 
previous research, that most gifted children exhibit earlier and more 
rapid physical, mental, and academic growth than their age mates. 
The figures also show a high degree of concordance between the 
various measurements for each pupil. Approximately 85% of the 
intellectually gifted children at the University School grow in this 
unified manner. 

Figures 3, 4, 5, and 6 represent the most frequently encountered 
exceptions to the unified growth which a large majority of gifted 
children enjoy. The growth of approximately 15% of the gifted children 
at the University School show some degree of exceptionality. 

Figures 3 and 4 show early and rapid intellectual growth accom- 
panied by late and slow physical growth. This type of “split” growth 
is rare. The figures are those of two sisters. The marked similarity 
of the two figures shows the important part which membership in a 


* Associate Professor of Education, University of Michigan. 
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given family plays in determining whether the growth of children is 
typical or exceptional. Familial growth patterns are as important to 
the growth of gifted children as they are to the growth of children 
in general. 

Figure 5 shows a more frequent type of “split” growth. For this 
child, some academic skills are depressed to an intermediate position 
between mental and physical growth. Since all children show some 
tendency to grow as wholes, their academic growth is not determined 
solely by mental growth. Some academic achievement will tend to 
follow physical growth and other academic achievement will tend to 
follow mental growth. 

Figure 6 is the record of a late-starting gifted boy. His I1.Q. was 
104 at age 6 and 123 at age 15. Although an I.Q. of 123 does not meet 
the standards for giftedness, his university career, which culminated 
in a Ph.D. degree in Biology, indicates that his mental ability con- 
tinued to grow at the rate indicated. At the University School, the 
name “children who surprised us” is given to children whose growth 
is similar to that of Figure 5. Their outstanding achievement occurs 
during their late secondary and college years and comes as a surprise 
to their teachers of earlier levels. This type of late rapid growth occurs 
approximately twice as frequently among the gifted boys as it does 
among gifted girls. 

TABLE 1 


GROWTH OF GIFTED BOYS 


C hronological Age 
72 84 96 108 120 132 144 


PHYSICAL 

Height Age 79.5 93.7 109.3 123.4 187.2 148.3 159.5 
Weight Age 86.6 101.1 117.6 131.9 145.8 156.9 170.7 
Dental Age 719 86.0 99.3 107.7 117.2 180.1 149.2 
Carpal Age 17 8.1 87 WS. 1979 140.0 1556 
Grip Age 814 965 110.1 1205 135.6 146.7 162.8 
ACHIEVEMENT 

Mental Age 95.8 111.8 135.0 159.9 178.7 194.9 214.6 
Reading Age — 92.5 110.0 182.9 158.3 174.1 191.0 
Educational Age ~- 86.0 107.6 128.2 148.0 169.3 187.5 
Spelling Age 90.3 105.5 121.7 157.4 152.0 166.6 
Arithmetic Age - 87.1 105.0 122.0 1387.5 154.6 170.4 


Tables 1 and 2 show the general superiority in the physical, mental, 
and academic growth of a group of 40 gifted boys and 42 gifted girls 
as they progressed from 6 to 12 years of age and from grade 1 to grade 
7. The tables give the mean growth ages for the same children at each 
chronological age level. A group of children with average learning 
ability would show mean growth ages approximately equal to their 
mean chronological ages. 
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TABLE 2 
GROWTH OF GIFTED GIRLS 


Ch ronological “Age 


72 84 2 108 120 182 144 
PHYSICAL 
Height Age 79.4 91.9 103.7 116.0 128.7 141.7 159.9 
Weight Age 80.3 91.6 104.1 1165 129.4 142.3 154.4 
Dental Age 75.3 88.8 985 109.4 119.1 1344 148.6 
Carpal Age 75.6 87.00 99.9 113.2 126.3 142.4 160.9 
Grip Age 73.0 938.2 102.2 113.2 122.2 135.0 152.9 
ACHIEVEMENT 
Mental Age 93.5 110.8 1315 152.6 1729 191.5 208.8 
Reading Age ~- 96.0 113.5 1386.8 163.0 184.2 204.0+ 
Educational Age -— 86.3 103.3 125.2 145.3 164.6 179.7 
Spelling Age _- 89.8 105.5 121.7 138.0 154.5 172.1 
Arithmetic Age -- 86.7 101.7 116.0 130.2 144.0 159.6 


In addition to the objective measurements previously mentioned, 
careful records are kept of the personal-social development of pupils 
at the University School. These records are in the form of behavior 
journals, behavior-rating schedules, developmental scales, and the like. 
These more qualitative growth measures show a general superiority 
for gifted pupils very similar to that shown by their test results. 

Since there are no special classes for gifted pupils at the University 
School, the characteristics of the population which makes up the 
school’s total enrollment is important. This is especially true in view 
of the growing popular opinion that gifted children should be segre- 
gated whenever possible. 

The organization of the University School consists of two divisions: 
elementary and secondary. The elementary division comprises Nursery 
I, which children enter at 3 years of age, through grade 6. Children 
are selected for enrollment according to the order of their application. 
Because of the school’s strong interest in studying familial growth 
patterns, some preference is given to the siblings of children already 
enrolled. 

Many of the children who attend the elementary division come 
from the homes of professional people and university faculty. Some, 
however, come from other types of home background. The average 
Stanford-Binet I.Q. for the elementary grades is 120 at grade one and 
125 at grade 6, with variations between individual grade groups. The 
average I.Q. for the total elementary division enrollment is not signifi- 
cantly different from that of the Ann Arbor elementary schools. The 
range in individual I.Q.’s for university elementary grade pupils has, 
on occasion, been from approximately 60 to above 180. The usual 
variation in individual I.Q.’s is from the 90’s to above 160. Exceptional 
children who have attended the elementary division of the University 
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School have included most types. Average class size is 14 pupils in 
nursery 1 and 2, 20 pupils in the kindergarten, and 25 pupils in grades 
1-6. Total enrollment of the elementary division is approximately 180 
pupils. 

The program of instruction at the University School should be of 
considerable interest to those who are seeking ways to help the schools 
in their efforts to increase the school achievement of gifted children. 
Children in nursery 1 through grade 6 are placed in grade according 
to their chronological age. Children are managed in groups as a 
general method of teaching. The teachers find that requests for the 
teaching of skills and information frequently come spontaneously from 
the children. Reports of pupil progress are made to parents exclusively 
through conferences. In their conferences with parents, teachers make 
extensive use of information from the cumulative folder of a pupil 
to supplement their observations of the child in the classroom. In the 
classroom, teachers place great emphasis on the provision of a rich 
variety of learning materials for unrestricted use by the children. For 
reading instruction, extensive use is made of a well-developed chil- 
dren’s library rather than depending on textbooks. There are never 
more than 10 copies of the same book and seldom more than two. 
Classroom programs consist of a natural alternation between co-action 
and inter-action. The teacher occupies the position of a mature, 
responsible adult. He plans with the children for daily and long-term 
activities. He provides leadership when the children need it and knows 
when to give them a free rein. The dominant emphasis is on unit 
teaching. Many of the units deal with science and history, which are 
among the strong interests of gifted children. Children are frequently 
used as consultants; here gifted children show their abilities as con- 
tributors and leaders in development of the units. The tendency of 
gifted children to carry one activity to a high level is supported and 
encouraged by the teacher. Likewise, when children explore by be- 
ginning and stopping many activities, the teacher continues to provide 
a broad range of experiences. Many recreation and social periods 
for games, music, and art are provided. Although the teachers are 
interested in the differences in the age at which academic skills begin, 
they are more concerned with long-term achievement in comprehen- 
sion and skill, which will give a favorable expression of the child’s 
developing abilities. 

Enrollment in the upper six grades, which comprise the second- 
ary division of the University School, is usually around 325 pupils. 
Approximately 90% of the pupils who graduate from the elementary 
division go on to the secondary division. The added enrollment at 
the secondary level is made up of students who enter the 7th grade 
from the surrounding rural and suburban area and the city of Ann 
Arbor. Consequently, the home background of the students in the 
secondary division is much more representative of the area of Ann 
Arbor and vicinity than is true for the elementary grades. The average 
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1.Q. of the pupils at the secondary level is above 110. The range in 
individual I.Q.’s is frequently from 60 to 180. Exceptional children 
have included most types. Class size is from 20 to 35 students. 

In grades 7 through 12 the program of instruction is centered 
around subject matter areas. A core program in grade 7, consisting of 
two periods out of six in each day, serves as a transition between the 
self-contained organization of the early grades and the subject matter 
organization of later grades. There are no formal study periods and 
very little required homework in grades 7 and 8. A homeroom period 
each day provides each pupil with a continuous group membership 
under the same teacher throughout the six year period. Homeroom 
groups meet four mornings each week for thirty minutes. The home- 
room program is used primarily for academic counseling and class 
activities and enables at least one teacher on the staff to become well- 
acquainted with each student. Provisions for the gifted are made at 
the secondary level primarily through permitting a high degree of 
flexibility in the student's selection of subjects to fit his interests and 
abilities. Teachers find that students are quite capable of making wise 
choices and plans within a program of flexible educational require- 
ments when the opportunity is provided. 

Longitudinal growth data show a high degree of individual and 
group superiority in the academic achievement of intellectually gifted 
pupils in the University School. Other data on personal-social develop- 
ment show an equal degree of superiority for the same students. The 
following generalizations are offered as a means of summarizing the 
evidence from growth studies of gifted pupils at the University School: 

1. The academic achievement of the gifted child and youth is a 
function in part of his design for growing, and in part of the learning 
experiences provided for him. Evidence suggests that under conditions 
of deprivation, the achievement of the individuals in Figures 1 through 
6 might not have occurred. The same evidence suggests that special 
programs of education would not have increased the amount of 
achievement or altered the time pattern. 

2. A careful inspection of the growth records of the gifted reveals 
that they grow in many ways. Idiosynchronous growth patterns are 
an important source of the recently heard charge that the schools 
waste and neglect gifted pupils’ abilities. This is undoubtedly true to 
some extent. In the light of evidence, it is more likely that the abilities 
of many gifted pupils are misdirected and obstructed by a premature 
emphasis on the teaching of particulars and essentials and a conse- 
quent lack of broad and rich opportunities to learn. 

3. An essential part of any educational program for the gifted is 
an adequate testing program which keeps teachers, parents, and—in 
later grades—the pupils themselves informed as to their abilities, 
aptitudes, interests, and progress. 

4. The chief problem in providing adequately for the education of 
the gifted is that of meeting individual differences in growth pattern 
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and total maturity among all children. At the University School, a 
number of well-known educational techniques for meeting the needs 
of gifted children within regular class groups have proved effective. 
These are: unit or project teaching, the core program, the policy of 
absorbing extracurricular activities into the curriculum, problem solv- 
ing, and teacher-pupil planning. These are not new ideas, but they 
help teachers cut across ability and subject matter lines. They are 
helpful in providing common experiences for all children, individual 
experiences for each child, many experiences for some children, and 
a smaller number of experiences for other children. 

5. There is nothing inherently wrong in the partial or total segre- 
gation of the gifted, as long as we recognize that present evidence 
shows that gifted pupils are, in general, already vastly superior to 
their less capable age mates in all types of achievement. 


Three serious barriers, inherent in many school programs, hamper 
the efforts of parents, teachers, and others to provide better education 
for the gifted: (a) an emphasis on education for uniformity in prefer- 
ence to a wiser policy of education for variability, (b) the popular 
illusion that there are minimum essentials which must be guaranteed 
on a prearranged schedule to every pupil irrespective of his abilities, 
interests, or purposes, and (c) a conviction that the only way to teach 
gifted pupils is to accelerate them to older groups or to segregate them 
for special education programs. 








A COMPARISON OF ORGANISMIC CONCORDANCE- 
DISCORDANCE RATINGS WITH PROJECTIVE 
APPRAISALS OF PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT 


Ceci V. MiILLarp * 


Growth relationships have been studied for several decades. Util- 
izing correlation techniques, relationships have been computed be- 
tween many aspects of children’s development. In the main these 
have been based on status scores. 

The emergence of the longitudinal approach to growth evaluation 
has tended to decrease interest in studying relationships from massed 
data and has stimulated investigation of relationships in evolving 
patterns of growth. Rather than comparing heights at a given time 
with mental age scores (or I.Q.’s), for example, investigators now are 
attempting to develop schemes by which the whole mental age curve 
may be compared with the entire height curve. 

Even more recent are several attempts to relate the total develop- 
mental configuration of a child to the kind of personal adjustment 
which he makes. Olson, rather inadvertently suggests this question of 
relationship in describing the growth pattern of one of his cases:* 


“Figure 2 also represents an extroverted boy. . . . His growth curves 
differ greatly from those for the preceding boy and are marked by 
erraticism, plateaus, slow growth ...” A recent study by More * util- 


ized mathematical methods to obtain the correlation of social and 
emotional behavior with change from pre- to post-puberal physical 
status. Or, as he states it, it represents an effort “to ascertain to what 
degree the given physical changes determine the resultant changes in 
social behavior.” 

The following findings from More's report are most pertinent to 
the present study: 


1. There are distinct differences between the sexes in the observed 
relationship between the occurrence of puberty and development of emo- 
tional maturity and maturity of social feelings and behaviors. Many clearly 
significant correlations are found for girls between temporal order of physical 
maturation and the degree to which mature psychological development and 
positively evaluated social behaviors are required. No such clear relation- 
ships have been found for the boys. 

2. By the time age 16 is reached the physical maturity of a girl appears 
to be taken into account by her peers when they evaluate her in social inter- 
action. It is not probable from these data that the simple fact of physical 
maturity has an appreciable effect on peer evaluation of males. Both of these 


* Director, Child Development Laboratory, Michigan State University. 
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statements refer to the net impression of such phenomena from the group 
taken as a whole. Any attempt to apply them to an individual case is not 
justified. In no instance can it be assumed that these conclusions would 
apply of necessity to an extreme deviant of either sex, very early or very 
late, in physical maturation. 

3. The earlier maturing girl within this fairly normal population sample 
probably has an advantage over the later maturing one in being able to 
develop more nearly mature feelings and attitudes than the later maturer. 
She appears more likely to reinforce these attitudes in social learning proc- 
esses by engaging earlier in more nearly mature forms of social behavior. 

This period of social learning, considered as a resultant of physical 
maturation at puberty, appears to have little effect on the appearance of 
either emotional maturity or positively evaluated social behavior in boys. . . . 


Such findings raise the question, “To what extent do concordance- 
discordance indices of development match (or accompany ) the degree 
of adjustment and personality balance attained?” 

The methods of Olson and More are different in detail but one 
factor is common to both and is the key to the interpretation of their 
findings. This, for want of a better name, may be called “timing.” 
The Olson data are differentiated by “time” of spurts, “time of pla- 
teaus,” etc. In the More report “timing” represents the age (or date) 
at which the beginning of adolescence occurs and the critical point, 
therefore, of differentiation between maturities. 


The Hypothesis 


The present study is to a degree a combination of the Olson and 
the More approaches. Following Olson, the concept of the split-grower 
versus the integrated or synchronized grower will be utilized. Basically 
the hypothesis to be tested is that split-growers are the more malad- 
justed, whereas the synchronized (or integrated) growers are the 
better adjusted children. 

The method of analysis used resembles the More procedure in that 
an attempt is made to establish a relationship between the timing 
aspects of certain phases of development and the kind of social- 
emotional adjustment achieved by the child. In other words, the 
problem may be stated as that of determining adjustment status of 
children from an index of synchronization in certain growth relation- 
ships. 


The Cases 


The “Everett Study” was originally begun in 1940 as a part of an 
instructional program in child development required of elementary 
education majors at Michigan State University. Within two years the 
project acquired larger scope. Graduate students were assigned for 
observation purposes and along with the aid of graduate assistants and 
staff a program of measurement and observation materialized. Begin- 
ning with the fall of 1942 all kindergarten children (approximately 
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125) were included as subjects of a proposed longitudinal study. At 
completion of the sixth grade 82 cases were being studied. 

As the children moved into junior high school, records became 
the major sources of data. The children were not observed singly or 
collectively by the laboratory staff during this time. 

At the high school level 22 cases from the group were selected for 
further study and follow-up. These children, with five exceptions, 
graduated in June, 1956. Of the exceptions, three girls were married 
during the junior year in high school. One boy joined the U.S. Navy 
and one boy dropped out of school in 1955. This report * is based on 
the data for these 22 children. 

The following types of data were recorded: 


Brief Personality Sketch: Prepared by counselors during the junior year of 
high school. 

A “thumbnail picture” placed at the beginning of the prepared case books to 
give the interpreter a perspective as to what these children had become. 

Photographs: Informal photographs either taken by observers or provided 
by the home. A “then and now” series. 

Autobiography: A retrospective analysis from the senior year in high school 
looking backward. 

Self-Image: Taken during the junior and senior years representing an at- 
tempt to ascertain how the child sees himself. 

Maternity and Infancy: A Macfarlane inventory used by Visiting Teachers 
in this study to evaluate early family relationships as seen by parents. 

Significant Home and Family Data: A questionnaire designed by Macfarlane 
which procured a descriptive picture of the home climate 

Macfarlane Personality Inventory: Completed in most instances twice in the 
elementary school and once in the high school, by teachers. Also used 
as a rating by the child himself, made out during his senior high school 
year. 

Millard Personality Inventory: A complete status study compiled from five 
to seven times by observers during the elementary school years. 

Elementary School Measurements: Height and weight taken approximately 
four times a year during the elementary grades plus birth measurements 
and at least one eighth and one tenth grade measurement. 

Mental and Academic Measurements: At least four Kuhlman-Anderson 
mental measurements during the elementary school span and six to nine 
Stanford Achievement testings during this period. 

Wetzel Grid Analysis: All height and weight data were utilized. 

Personality Analysis: A school-provided student record form, Thurstone 
Temperament Scale and Mooney Problems Check List. Al! were ob- 
tained during the sophomore year of high school. 

Rorschach Analysis: Obtained during the junior year. 

* The forthcoming Millard-Rothney, The Elementary School Child: A Book 


of Cases, New York: The Dryden Press, Inc., 1957, contains a complete analysis 
of these children during the elementary school years. 
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Bennett, Seashore, and Wesman Differential Aptitude Profile: Completed 
during the junior year. 

Anecdotal Records: Journal records accompanying the elementary school 
years written by institutional observers. 

Samples of Work: Included academic as well as art forms, high school 
themes, etc. 

Miscellaneous Records: From school files. Included report card grades, 
physical examination results and brief teacher-appraisals written at the 
end of each year in the elementary school. 


Whereas the More group included adjusted and poorly adjusted 
children, our group was essentially “normal” including extremes only 
by coincidence. Personal-social adjustment was evaluated by use of 
Rorschach and other personality data but without any attempt to pro- 
vide mathematical rankings. The technique, then, was that of com- 
paring an organismic concordance-discordance ranking of children 
with personality differences as portrayed by the records. 


Treatment of Data 


Height, weight, mental, and Stanford Achievement data were 
available from measurement and testings given in all of the elementary 
grades. Height and weight data were available, also, covering the 
preschool years. 

Utilizing the Courtis ' method of writing equations for longitudinal 
growth, five equations were determined for each of the 22 children.* 
Three cycle equations evolved for height and weight, two cycle for 
mental, and two cycle each for reading and for average achievement. 

Four criteria applied to each set of measurements (A, B, C, D, E) 
were used to determine an organismic concordance-discordance index: 


1) Age at beginning of later childhood cycle. 

2) Age at beginning of adolescent cycle. 

3) Percent of early childhood development at beginning of later child- 
hood cycle. 

4) Percent of later childhood development at beginning of adolescent 
cycle. 


Computations for each criterion were made for each child, from his 
five individual equations. The results are shown in Table 1. 

Each of the four criteria (Table 1) contained from two to five 
computations. To simplify matters it was decided to use only the 


* The general form of this equation of the growth curve is y =k # rt +i) 
in which y represents the achieved growth status at a particular point in time, t, 
expressed in some standard unit (weeks, months, years, etc.); k is the maximum 
growth status achieved at the end of the period being plotted, r is the rate of 
growth and i is the growth status already attained at the beginning of the period. 
The symbol ¥ means that the value enclosed is expressed in terms of “isochronic” 
units and must therefore be converted into a percentage by reference to a table of 
“isochrons” before the final multiplication. 





TABLE 1. COMPUTED AGES AND PER CENTS OF DEVELOPMENT * 





Criterion 1 Criterion 2 
Cases —— ~ —-—- - 
A B cf E A B c D I 
Bruce | 63.8 73.7 71.1 76.0 | 130.2 135.9 97.1 112.3 116.7 
Walter | 71.7 82.3 — 61.8 60.5 | 130.1 127.7 110.2 111.5 101.6 
Cathy 71.6 77.6 66.6 77.5 | 118.2 129.1 108.5 117.7 109.5 
Denton | 73.7 64.7 - 66.5 70.4 | 122.1 128.7 108.5 116.8 104.1 
Gaylord | 69.1 66.7 64.3 77.8 | 141.0 122.5 109.9 113.1 110.2 
Garrett | 75.4 68.7 70.5 66.8 | 131.3 127.8 97.1 112.5 121.9 
Graydon | 72.1 73.1 79.4 79.8 | 136.8 119.5 107.9 127.9 126.3 
June | 68.5 67.2 80.9 78.8 | 108.8 128.7 114.2 110.6 111.5 
John | 72.1 72.6 68.8 74.3 | 130.6 107.9 100.6 114.8 117.0 
George | 61.7 60.8 74.3 73.2 | 123.3 118.3 110.1 87.5 94.6 
Jean 86.9 70.9 75.3 72.5 | 125.1 115.5 108.1 104.7 107.8 
Jane | 81.8 83.5 66.2 61.5 | 122.2 117.5 86.4 98.1 107.2 
Joyce | 60.9 75.3 87.0 77.7 | 115.3 140.5 102.9 117.6 111.4 
Kristine | 58.7 72.6 80.0 76.0 | 106.0 119.1 122.9 107.9 113.5 
Larry | 73.5 72.4 67.5 66.0 | 131.5 124.3 98.8 108.2 107.7 
Nora | 99.4 71.9 67.9 72.6 | 144.0 109.2 107.7 106.1 100.6 
Nina |7i.8 71.9 77.7 77.7 | 112.4 119.7 111.4 113.8 101.6 
Natalie | 60.7 72.4 70.0 75.2 | 144.0 109.0 105.0 72.8 114.9 
Rick 55.3 61.3 81.5 71.5 | 119.2 118.9 111.3 120.1 107.9 
Rachael | 84.8 85.4 75.9 79.1 | 108.0 126.3 97.5 120.6 117.1 
Roy 85.6 67.0 68.0 78.6 | 135.9 131.6 114.1 115.0 117.1 
Rita 79.0 63.4 72.0 68.5 | 116.2 112.6 95.6 116.9 98.5 
Boys’ Ave.| 70.9 68.1 71.1 72.9 | 130.2 124.0 107.4 115.9 113.4 
Girls’ Ave.| 75.1 74.4 75.3 74.4 | 117.3 121.1 106.8 110.8 107.7 
Criterion 3 Criterion 4 
Bruce 95.5 95.7 90.7 72.1 88.0 78.0 88.8 
Walter | 88.6 96.3 95.7 51.2 92.8 83.5 65.0 
Cathy | 95.7 95.3 77.9 59.4 93.3 91.8 80.2 
Denton 96.8 82.4 65.0 63.1 92.7 84.1 70.9 
Gaylord | 94.4 93.7 84.3 57.6 86.7 74.4 68.0 
Garrett 97.6 96.2 73.1 80.3 84.9 86.9 93.5 
Graydon | 98.1 89.2 86.0 59.1 83.0 94.8 94.6 
June | 97.4 95.4 85.0 70.0 93.9 63.9 72.5 
John 97.7 97.6 90.4 39.9 90.9 65.4 80.6 
George 94.6 95.4 97.8 81.0 81.9 28.4 68.0 
Jean | 98.9 96.3 80.0 82.6 97.7 69.6 81.0 
Jane | 99.1 95.4 — | 78.0 53.6 80.8 91.0 91.6 
Joyce 94.0 94.0 - | 75.6 75.0 83.0 91.0 83.4 
Kristine | 93.7 94.4 63.4 63.9 939.4 90.5 88.9 
Larry 96.3 92.8 - - | 77.9 57.4 85.5 75.1 75.6 
Nora 97.4 96.9 - — — | 88.0 25.2 94.0 65.1 65.5 
Nina 98.7 94.4 - - 79.6 34.2 90.0 94.7 57.9 
Natalie 93.2 96.1 ~ | 61.2 34.2 85.7 2.3 64.9 
Rick 92.1 92.4 | 65.4 62.2 93.5 77.3 63.6 
Rachael | 97.5 97.9 - 35.3 49.2 90.7 84.4 66.2 
Roy | 98.5 93.2 : 80.2 65.8 91.1 75.0 76.1 
Rita | 98.6 90.8 67.1 42.9 78.2 94.2 59.9 
Boys’ Ave.| 96.9 93.7 ; - - | 83.4 65.0 89.5 82.9 82.7 
Girls’ Ave.| 97.5 95.3 - 73.2 65.9 90.9 85.5 76.6 





* Criterion 1—age (month) at beginning of later childhod cycle; criterion 2 
—age at beginning of adolescent cycle; criterion 3—per cent of early childhood 
development at beginning of later childhood cycle; criterion 4—per cent of later 
childhood development at beginning of adolescent cycle. 

A = height; B = weight; C = mental age; D = Stanford reading; E = Stan- 
ford average. 
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“average” determination under each criterion and to determine for 
each child an average sigma score for the four criteria combined. A 
mean value and an average deviation were first computed for each 
child under each criterion. The difference between an individual 
average deviation and the average deviation for the child’s sex group 
was then divided by the group standard deviation, thus providing a 
sigma value for the child for that particular criterion. This procedure 
was followed with each of the four criteria. The four sigma scores 
were then averaged, giving the average integration index. 


TABLE 2. GROUP-MEAN MEASURES OF VARIABILITY 


Deviation from Group Mean 


Criterion Boys Girls 


Age at Beginning of Later Childhood Cycle 1.7 ye ae i. Gua 


Age at Beginning of Adolescent Cycle $3 7 3.3 6.8 2.5 
Percent of Early Childhood Development | 
at Beginning of Later Childhood Cycle ae 13 | 1.2 


Percent of Later Childhood Development 
at Beginning of Adolescent Cycle 10.6 1.5 13.4 6.3. 

Table 2 presents the group-mean measures of variability within 
each criterion. 

Perhaps an illustration will be helpful. Bruce's five growth equa- 
tions were utilized to obtain data as recorded under each criterion in 
Tables 1 and 3. 

Table 2 shows that the average deviation for all boys was 4.7 for 
“Age at Beginning of Later Childhood Cycle.” Bruce, therefore, with 
a 3.69, deviates less than the average boy. The difference is — 1.01. 
This difference divided by the S.D. of the group, which in this 
instance is 2.3 (Table 2), gives for Bruce, for this criterion, an inte- 
gration index of — 0.43 sigma. 

Utilizing the same procedure for the other criteria, integration 
indices were obtained as follows for Bruce: * 


Sigma 
Index 
Criterion 1. Age at Beginning of Later Childhood Cycle : —0.43 
Criterion 2. Age at Beginning of Adolescent Cycle... . +0.90 
Criterion 3. Percent of Early Childhood Development 
at Beginning of Childhood Cycle... . mi —0.80 
Criterion 4. Percent of Later Childhood Development 
at Beginning of Adolescent Cycle = —0.80 
Algebraic Average. . Se oe oy Mathew a wawea —0.28 


* See Tables 1 and 3 for computations for each of the 22 cases. 





CRITERION 1 
Age at Beginning of Later Child- 


CRITERION 2 


Age at Beginning of Adolescent 











hood Cycle Cycle 

Height: 63.8 Height: 130.2 
Weight: 73.7 Weight: 135.9 
Mental: 97.1 
Reading: 71.1 Reading: 112.3 

Achievement Achievement 
(Ave): 76.0 (Ave): 116.7 

Average: 71.15 Average: 118.45 


Average Deviation 3.69 


CRITERION 3 
Per Cent of Early Childhood De- 
velopment at Beginning of Later 
Childhood Cycle 


Height: 95.5 
Weight: 95.7 
Average: 95.6 


Average Deviation 0.1 


Following the procedure outlined, 


gration index of — 0.28. 


Average Deviation 11.68 


CRITERION 4 
Per Cent of Later Childhood De- 
velopment at Beginning of Adoles- 
cent Cycle 


Height: 90.7 
Weight: 72.1 
Mental: 88.0 
Reading: 78.0 
Achievement 
(Ave): 88.8 
Average: 83.5 


Average Deviation 6.77 


Bruce is given an over-all inte- 


The over-all integration indices for the 22 subjects are shown in 


the following tabulation: 


Average Sigma 


Children 
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Best Integration eee Cathy 
—0.5.... Garrett 
—0.4 Jean, Kristine 
Average Integration eA June, John, Bruce 
MEE St aerate Gate A re Rick, Rachael 
—0.1 Graydon, Nina 
—0.0 ee 
+0.1 Gaylord, Joyce 
Larry, Roy 
yt EEE Denton 
RT Sessa ect aaa kee eae Walter 
Poorest Integration a a5 ace eek la Woleckare ae Amar ee ot George 
+0.5 ——— 
a h, See Rita 
ee PRs See oo Natalie 
v2 iia) Aa Sa Reg a Rie ee ly a a Jane 
ET Pr Pe hp Oe Ee Be 
MPU eis ss wetted Weis kale Rn Nora 



































TABLE 3. INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP DATA USED TO DETERMINE 
- INTEGRATION INDICES * 
Criterion 1 Criterion 2 
Cases —-— ~ —|——_— ——_—__ —______—_— - 
A B C D E | A B Cc D E 
Bruce 71.2 3.69 4.7 2.3 —0.43/ 118.5 11.68 9.6 2.1 +0.90 
Walter | 69.1 7.84 4.7 2.3 +1.30/] 116.3 10.14 9.6 2.1 +40.25 
Cathy | 73.38 4.21 5.9 2.38 -—0.74| 116.6 6.8 2.5 — —0.28 
Denton 68.8 3.24 4.7 2.3 —0.65 | 116.1 7.87 9.6 2.1 —0.82 
7 Gaylord 69.5 3.34 4.7 2.3 -—0.54/ 119.3 9.93 9.6 2.1 40.15 
Garrett 70.4 2.55 4.7 2.3 —1.10 | 118.1 10.69 9.6 2.1 +0.51 
Graydon 76.1 3.75 4.7 2.3 —0.41 | 3.7 ¢.9 O06 3.1 -6:7 
June 73.9 6.02 5.9 2.3 +0.05 | 114.9 5.68 6.8 2.5 —0.44 
John 71.9 1.55 4.7 2.3 —1.37 | 114.2 8.53 9.6 2.1 —0.50 
George 67.5 6.26 4.7 2.3 —0.67 | 106.8 12.55 9.6 2.1 +1.40 
Jean 76.4 5.25 5.9 2.3 —0.28 112.3 6.46 6.8 2.5 -—0.12 
e- Jane 73.2 9.39 5.9 2.3 +1.51 | 106.3 11.22 6.8 2.5 +4+1.76 
PS- Joyce 75.2 7.04 5.9 2.3 +0.49 | 117.5 9.21 6.8 2.5 +0.96 
Kristine 71.8 6.57 5.9 2.3 +0.29/] 114.2 5.41 6.8 2.5 —0.54 
s §@6©. Larry 69.8 3.10 4.7 2.3 —0.69 | 114.1 11.04 9.6 2.1 +2.00 
» Nora 78.0 10.80 5.9 2.3 +2.13 |] 113.5 12.20 6.8 2.5 +2.16 
» Nina | 74.8 2.76 5.9 2.3 —1.36 111.8- 4.21 6.8 2.5 —1.03 
Natalie | 69.6 4.40 5.9 2.3 —0.64/| 109.1 10.20 6.8 2.5 +1.36 
Rick | 67.4 9.09 4.7 2.3 +1.90] 115.5 4.70 9.6 2.1 -—2.33 
Rachael / 81.3 3.80 5.9 2.3 -—0.91 |] 113.9 6.90 6.8 2.5 +0.40 
Roy 74.8 7.32 4.7 2.3 +1.13 | 122.7 8.81 9.6 2.1 —0.37 
Rita 70.7 4.77 5.9 2.3 -—0.49 | 108.0 8.72 6.8 2.5 +0.36 
Criterion 3 Criterion 4 | Mean 
f Cases ———_—— . -—— | Sigma 
q A B Cc D E A B C D Kk | (K’s) 
fe- ’ Bruce | 95.6 0.1 1.8 2.1 —0.80 | 83.5 6.77 10.6 4.5 —0.80 | —0.28 
: Walter 95.6 0.1 1.8 2.1 —0.81 | 77.6 15.63 10.6 4.5 +41.11 +0.34 
. Cathy | 95.5 0.2 1.3 12 —-0.91 | 80.5 9.62 13.4 6.3 —0.60 |} —0.63 
in i Denton | 89.6 7.2 1.8 2.1 +2.50 75.2 10.60 10.6 4.5 0.00 | +0.25 
} Gaylord | 94.1 3.5 1.8 2.1 +0.80 | 74.2 9.10 106 4.5 —0.33 | +0.08 
q Garrett | 96.9 0.4 1.8 2.1 —0.41 | 83.7 563 106 45 -—1.10 | —0.52 
| Gaydon | 93.6 44 18 2.1 41.26) 835 9.96 106 45 —1.14|] —0.15 
» June 96.4 10 13 12 —0.25)} 73.1 9.10 13.4 63 —0.68 | —0.33 
John | 97.6 05 1.8 2.1 —0.83 | 73.4 16.63 10.6 4.5 +1.34 | —0.34 
George 95.0 04 18 2.1 —0.66 71.4 18.54 10.6 4.5 +1.76 | +0.45 
Jean 97.6 1.3 1.3 1.2 0.00 | 82.2 6.37 134 6.3 —1.10 | —0.37 
Jane 97.3 1.9 1.3 1.2 +045) 79.0 10.56 13.4 63 -—046 | +0.82 
Joyce 92.2 18 13 1.2 +041 | 816 5.04 134 63 —1.33 | +0.13 
— Kristine | 94.1 0.4 1.3 1.2 -—0.79 | 79.2 10.25 13.4 63 —0.50 | —0.38 
Larry 94.6 1.7 18 2.1 -—0.02 | 743 6.76 106 4.5 —0.85 | +0.11 
Nora 97.2 0.3 1.3 1.2 —0.87 | 67.6 18.88 13.4 6.3 +0.87 | +1.07 
Nina 96.6 2.2 13 1.2 +0.70| 71.3 20.38 13.4 63 -—1.11| —0.14 
Natalie | 94.7 1.5 1.3 1.2 +9.16 | 49.7 25.10 13.4 63 +1.86 |] +0.68 
Rick 92.3 0.2 1.8 2.1 —0.79 | 72.4 10.40 10.6 4.5 -—0.04 | —0.20 
Rachael | 97.7 0.2 1.3 1.2 -—1.00 | 65.2 18.30 13.4 63 +0.78 | —0.18 
Roy 95.9 26 1.8 2.1 +0.40)| 77.6 641 10.6 45 -—0.93 | +0.08 
Rita | 94.7 3.9 1.3 1.2 42.16 | 68.5 15.19 13.4 63 +0.27| +0.57 
A = individual average within each criterion of height, weight, etc., as shown 
in Table 1. 
B = average deviation from mean of data as shown in Table 1. 
C = average deviation of group as shown in Table 2. 
D = Standard deviation of group as shown in Table 2. 
E = Individual sigma computed by subtracting B from C and dividing by D. 
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Conclusions 


In view of our knowledge of these children, the computed ratings 
were regarded as amazingly accurate. We can quarrel very little with 
the over-all results in which only three children seem to be misplaced, 
—Bruce with a fairly high negative score, Natalie and Rita with high 
positive scores. There is much evidence in the record to show that 
Bruce certainly is one of the most maladjusted, and that Rita and 
Natalie should fall at least among those of “average” integration. 

“Mild” surprises were Kristine in the top four, June at the top of 
the average group, and Denton at the bottom of the average category. 
There is evidence, however, to support the rankings shown. 


Documentary Illustrations 
a. Best Integrated 


Cathy (— 0.6): Rated as the highest at the “best integration” level. 
Would be selected arbitrarily by us as the “best integrated.” According to 
her Rorschach: “Cathy displays a personality that is dilated and elastic,— 
manifesting good emotional expression with good control. She has the ca- 
pacity for rich emotional response with good emotional adjustment. 

“Her control is the result of responsiveness to others, social rapport, 
adaptiveness, tolerance, consideration, and maturity. She easily identifies 
with others, is not hampered by rigidity but nevertheless shows sufficient, 
desirable conformity.” 

Garrett (— 0.5): Rating would be questioned by the record,—mixed. 
His Thurstone Temperament results present a picture of a well integrated 
boy. Six of the seven categories place him from the 50th to the 90th per- 
centiles as follows: 


Active—75th: A high score in this area suggests you like to be on the go. — 


Vigorous—76th: A high score here indicates you enjoy active sports, 
work requiring use of hands or tools, and outdoor occupations. 

Impulsive—30th: If you score high in this area you are usually happy- 
go-lucky. 

Dominant—88th: A high score shows capacity for taking the initiative 
and assuming responsibility. 

Stable—76th: If you have a high stable score you probably remain calm 
in a crisis. 

Sociable—82nd: If you are sociable you usually enjoy the company of 
others. 

Reflective—58th: A high score in this area indicates you like meditative 
thinking and enjoy dealing with theoretical rather than practical problems. 

His Rorschach presents evidence quite to the contrary: “The most 
marked characteristic is the inability on several cards to shift his percepts to 
a different area. This perseveration could cause him some difficulty in his 
contacts with other people and there are indications that this creates a re- 
treat to fantasy.” 

Teachers comments however are generally flattering: 

Grade 4: Garrett is a sweet little boy. He hurries through his work so 
fast that he at times becomes careless. He is an excellent student and a fine 
citizen in the room. 

Grade 5: Garrett is a good student. He is a good sport, too. His work 
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is conscientiously done and he is always smiling and sweet. He is very well 
adjusted to the group and is well liked by them. 

Grade 6: Garrett is a dear little boy,—one of the kindest, most thought- 
ful, considerate pupils in the room. He has a cheerful disposition, although 
there are times when he looks sad. He is a sensitive child—tried hard 
always to do right and feels badly if activities do not run smoothly. He is 
an addition to any room. 


b. Worst Integrated 


If we were asked to select the most maladjusted of all we would choose 
Walter (+ 0.3), George (+ 0.4), Jane (+ 0.8), and Nora (+ 1.0). It will 
be noted that Walter is found at the lower fringe of the “normal” group 
whereas the others are found among the children listed as attaining the 
poorest integration. 

George is an epileptic, Walter is restrained and rigid. Nora is an authori- 
tarian, dominant over the other children and submissive to those above her. 
She is insecure and driving in her daily life. Jane, one of the best students 
in her early grades, has lived with parental hostility since early childhood. 

George (+ 0.4): Appears to be a happy-go-lucky, helpful, extroverted 
boy,—big and handsome. His Rorschach reveals a complex picture: “Both 
primary and secondary signs place George in the introversive classification. 
His low response to color suggests something of a conflict between natural 
inclinations and conscious attitudes. Other responses indicate too much self- 
appraisal and personal insight. He is self-conscious, has feelings of insuffi- 
ciency, foreboding, and anxiety. He presents a personality which is some- 
what lax in identifying with others. Somewhat more than normal F—sug- 
gests disturbance in conceptual thinking, instability, with some indication 
of a neurotic trend.” Other data substantiate such a viewpoint. 

Walter and Nora, in comparison with the others, are probably the 
highest regarded by teachers. They try hard, respond as directed, and re- 
ceive good grades. It is interesting to note that they are classified both on 
the organismic ratings and on the Rorschach as “poorly adjusted” indi- 
viduals. 

Walter (+ 0.3): Walter shows an introversive personality. His main 
difficulty lies in his inhibition of emotional expression. He shows repression 
of outside stimulation with conflict between natural inclinations and con- 
scious attitudes. He is hypersensitive, thin-skinned, easily offended, and 
over-refined. Nevertheless he has good emotional control, social rapport, 
adaptiveness, tolerance, consideration and maturity. 

“Walter displays organizational drive. However he shows responses 
which indicate stereotypy, a narrow interest range with considerable rigidity. 
Certain other signs suggest a deep rooted personality disturbance centered 
around belief of inadequacy and fear of external contacts.” 

Nora (+ 1.0): Nora js successful, capable and dominant. Neverthe- 
less she is a very insecure person as described by the Rorschach. 

“Nora’s inner feelings fail to materialize into action. She shows flight 
from affect with consequent anxiety. She has impulses which she rationalizes 
out of existence. Self-appraisal, self-consciousness, insufficiency with too 
much introspection hold her back from normal expression. With an over- 
awareness of her environment and the need to respond as expected she is 
in turmoil a considerable portion of the time. 
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“Nora is a child who earns high grades by stereotyped response, re- 
pressing inclinations to increase her interest range which might threaten 
her academic achievements from which she succeeds in gaining approval 
and a sense of success. Stereotypy is not what she wants, however. As a 
result of her indulgence with it she is depressed and compulsive.” 

Jane (+ 0.8): Jane’s placement would be debated by no one who ob- 
served her for any length of time. She was rated second among the “poorest” 
integrated. 

Her various elementary teachers said of her: “High strung, first of year 
she was cross with other children. . . .” 

“Very difficult child to understand.” 

“She is frail and nervous . . .” 

“She had some naughty little habits and didn’t get along well with the 
group...” 

“Very often subjected to various moods.” 

Her Rorschach presents a confirming picture: “Jane is definitely a child 
who has had trouble adjusting. Her whole pattern of behavior is that of 
withdrawal. Jane nevertheless shows no chaotic, explosive, or impulsive 
trends nor no egocentricity or demanding instability. On the negative or 
problem side she presents excess introspection and self-consciousness. As a 
result she is somewhat depressed but compensates for her felt inferiority by 
exhibiting aggressive action. Further signs indicate some distortion and 
disregard of reality approaching a schizophrenic trend.” 


c. The Average Group 


Probably the most widely debated case of all is that of Bruce. Graduate 
students studying these materials are quite widely divided in appraising his 
potentials. He has constantly been described by the author as hanging “by 
his toes” on the borders of normalcy. Year after year, dire things were 
predicted for him. Nevertheless he dodges back and forth from troublesome 
to acceptable behavior. He “should” drop out of the range of normalcy but 
doesn’t. 

Our organismic predictions place him not only on the range of normalcy 
but on the “high” side of it. 

Bruce (— 0.3): “Bruce has self-awareness, is not depressed or melan- 
choly, and has some ability for appropriate affective response. More domi- 
nant perhaps in his personality is his primitive instinctual drive, his 
immaturity, and his infantile adjustment. He suffers a high degree of con- 
striction, has a narrow interest range, is compulsive or else is burdened with 
inertia and a low degree of intelligence. Bruce’s responses although sug- 
gestive of deterioration, present considerable stability and durability. His 
approach to a problem is generally orderly and sensible. There were no 
signs indicative of a drive toward explosive or threatening action, although 
sufficient hostility was uncovered to suggest potentiality to proceed in this 
direction.” 

Bruce’s counselor writes the following: “Bruce shows lack of parental 
control. He is explosive, has an uncontrollable temper and would do almost 
anything for a thrill. He is a potential law-breaker and will probably be in 
trouble with the law most of his life.. He knows right from wrong, but won't 
always do what he knows is best. He can be kind to those he likes, violent to 
those who cross him.” 
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Other children found among the middle rankings conform more closely 
than Bruce to a “normal” pattern both with respect to teacher ratings and 
the general views of them derived from the Rorschach results. It is of 
course impossible to present a picture that is typical. It may be said how- 
ever that here may be found the least colorful children. If any one descrip- 
tion fits them the one which uses the words “conformity” and “lack of 
spontaneity” is probably the most characteristic. 


Evaluation and Implications 


Further statistical treatment of the data would hardly have been 
justified in view of the small number of cases. Although the relation- 
ships indicated are certainly open to question, it is difficult to regard 
them as mere coincidence. 

The question arises as to whether we are dealing entirely with 
organismic factors or whether the culture with its broad conditioning 
effects governs the emergence of the organismic pattern. 

Since reading scores, mental scores, and average achievement scores 
comprised three fifths of the data collection—height and weight the 
other two, the question is valid as to whether these, arrayed in what- 
ever fashion, can actually be labelled as organismic data. The adol- 
escent breaks in the mental and the achievement scores, however, must 
be considered as having a dominant organismic influence. 

The Olson-Hughes data lend themselves to possibilities of dupli- 
cative effort. Their records include more data of the organismic type 
than were available for this study. Along with such other measures as 
they have collected on personality and adjustment status, a similar 
problem could be evolved. 

Utilizing the Harvard Growth Data, a contribution could be made 
to this kind of study by ascertaining to what extent mental growth 
curves parallel the many anthropometric curves in their beginning 
points, cycle breaks, levelling off spots, etc. This approach would 
evaluate to a considerable degree the extent to which evolving mental 
growth patterns are organismically or culturally conditioned (or re- 
lated ). 

The Dearborn (Michigan) data containing height, weight, mental 
and achievement measures lend themselves to a similar attack.* Using 
height and weight curves as standards of organismic evolvement, 
achievement and mental curves could profitably be compared in 
reference to mutual parallelism. 

Ability to predict adjustment level at an early age is undoubtedly 
an important problem of the times in relation to child behavior. The 
Olson-Hughes approach has made an initial contribution. The More 
study, previously quoted, is also a pioneer in this field. A study under 
the direction of the California State Department of Education is work- 
ing in a similar framework. 

* In the files of the Child Development Laboratory, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, Michigan. 
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It is to be hoped that this effort has illustrated possibilities and will 
be suggestive to others where efforts are dedicated to the solution of 
this problem. 
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M-P Plans and Projects 


PROGRAM IN INFANT DEVELOPMENT 


For many years the Infant Service of The Merrill-Palmer School 
has helped young parents understand and appreciate the growth and 
development of their babies. It has likewise contributed to the educa- 
tion of many Merrill-Palmer students, for the Service is one of the 
important laboratories through which students have direct experience 
with children and families. This year under the leadership of Dr. 
Katherine E. Roberts and Miss Mary E. Boyle, much has been main- 
tained of the program developed through the years by Miss Mary E. 
Sweeny, Miss Genevieve Trainham, and Mrs. Katherine Sanford Brown 
and their associates. Some variations, however, have been introduced 
in order to study their effectiveness in the teaching program. 

Babies between the ages of one month and two years are brought 
to the School periodically by their parents. Records of their physical 
and psychological development are kept both by the parents and the 
staff, these records becoming valued teaching materials for the stu- 
dents. Parents choose the kind of participation they.desire and an 
individualized program is worked out with them. Small group discus- 
sions with parents whose babies are the same or different ages provide 
excellent opportunities for students to observe similarities and differ- 
ences in developmental patterns of babies. Mothers seem to enjoy 
exchanging ideas about the satisfaction and dissatisfaction of their 
child rearing practices and discussing their implications. Students 
are welcomed into the babies’ homes as visitors who are eager to 
learn from mothers as their teachers. 

One of the most valuable parts of our program this year has been 
the well child conference held once each week with a Ford Hospital 
Resident serving as the pediatrician. This has been made possible by 
the generosity and understanding of Dr. J. A. Johnston, who long has 
worked cooperatively with Merrill-Palmer. Dr. John Dorsey, Jr. has 
demonstrated effectively to all in attendance the value of the physician 
in the cooperative teaching program, for he has shown that pediatrics 
is not only a science but an art as well. 

Students continue, as they have for years, to learn through com- 
munity organizations such as the public health well baby clinics and 
the Methodist Children’s Village. 

During 1957 the School will share its experience in the field of 
infant development through a conference and a workshop planned for 
professional people. 

April 8-10 a Conference for Home Economics Administrators will 
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be held at the School to help administrators think through together 
the values of a program in infancy, the types of teaching that can be 
done, the potential experiences that might be made available to stu- 
dents on various campuses, and the facilities needed for the implemen- 
tation of the program. 

From June 16 to 20 a Workshop in the Teaching of Infant Develop- 
ment in Undergraduate Home Economics Programs is planned for 
home economics staff who are actively concerned with and working 
with child development teaching programs. The staff for the work- 
shop will include personnel from the School as well as some invited 
specialists. The fee for the workshop will be $25.00 per person, which 
includes room and board from June 16 to June 20 inclusive. Further 
inquiries may be addressed to Katherine E. Roberts. 


THE MERRILL-PALMER RECOGNITION FUND 


On November 30, a letter signed by the Director of the School, 
enclosing a brochure entitled “A Living Memorial,” was mailed to 
former students, staff members, parents and special friends of the 
School. The letter referred to the creation of a Recognition Fund in 
1954. A committee formed in 1956 reviewed a report of funds re- 
ceived in memory of Edna Noble White, Winifred Rand, Mabel R. 
Rodgers, Ella R. Leppel, Amy R. Holway, and in honor of Mary E. 
Sweeny. The group decided upon two specific projects for the use of 
funds being received, an Edna Noble White Lectureship and a Wini- 
fred Rand Fellowship, memorializing two able and beloved women 
whose names will also be associated with the School. The committee 
also decided to inform former students and others of the existence of 
the Recognition Fund through the letter and brochure mailed in 
November. The letter was in no sense an appeal for funds; but already 
many friends of the School have taken advantage of the Fund's 
existence to make voluntary contributions as a living memorial to 
some of those who have made Merrill-Palmer what it is. 


CoopERATING COLLEGE ADMINISTRATORS CONFERENCE 

February 18-20 approximately 30 representatives of 21 educational 
institutions attended the sixth annual conference of The Merrill- 
Palmer School for administrators from its cooperating colleges. Each 
year this conference provides an opportunity for these representatives 
to present the interests and needs of their students to the Merrill- 
Palmer staff and to see the School in operation, consulting with staff 
members and gaining a clearer picture of its possibilities for their 
students. 


MERRILL-PALMER DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Merrill-Palmer, long aware of its need for a functional building 
designed for its program needs, and, in common with other educational 
institutions facing increasing operating costs, has decided to under- 
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take a development campaign. The Merrill-Palmer Corporation 
recently made this decision, with the hope and expectation that con- 
tributions to such a campaign would both cover the cost of a new 
building and add to its endowment and current operating funds. The 
firm of John Price Jones Co., Inc., is serving as consultant for the 
campaign which is now in its preparatory phase. Mr. Marvin Dale, 
formerly with the Michigan United Fund, joined the staff October 1, 
as special assistant on fund-raising. Quarterly readers will hear more 
of the campaign plans as they develop. The Corporation is confident 
that the high regard in which the School is held, not only in greater 
Detroit but throughout the country, will evidence itself in the support 
individuals and corporations will give to the appeal for funds which 
will make its program even more effective in the period ahead. 


EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 


Merrill-Palmer has continued active participation in the Detroit 
Educational Television Foundation during the current school year and 
has presented a half-hour program each week on WTVS, Channel 56. 

The first six programs in the fall were presented “live” from the 
Wayne State University Studio and additional programs will be tele- 
cast by School staff members in April and May. 

Other Merrill-Palmer educational television programs during the 
year have been films produced by the University of Michigan and 
selected by the M-P staff committee. Plans of the group include an 
increase in “live” programming on WTVS when a staff person can be 
obtained to spend a large segment of his time in “producing” the 
programs. 











Book Reviews 


OTHER PEOPLE’S CHILDREN. Anna Judge Veters Levy. 287 pages. 
The Ronald Press, New York, 1956. $3.75 


Anna Judge Veters Levy, Judge of the Juvenile Court of New 
Orleans, has written a slick, hard-to-put-down series of short stories 
attempting to depict the gamut of cases brought to a juvenile court. 
She is undoubtedly a representative of the best in juvenile court judges. 
Her background includes eighteen years in law practice and approxi- 
mately sixteen years on the bench, eight of them in juvenile court. 
She has served as a volunteer with an exceedingly long and impressive 
list of welfare agencies as well as worked in professional organizations 
and with the National Association of Juvenile Court Judges. She has 
been interviewed for the press and radio. 

The book itself reads like a novel—fast hard punches and smooth 
reading. The cases cited run the gamut of cause and effect, involving 
among others the prostitute’s daughter, the minister’s neglected chil- 
dren, the war baby, the dope addict and the teen-age daughters of 
a “blue-Book family. Just as varied are the solutions and closings of 
the cases recommended by the court. Throughout the book there is 
evidence of Judge Levy’s sincere desire to do all possible to rehabilitate 
the juvenile brought before her, whether guilty of murder, shoplifting, 
or the victim of neglect and abuse. She is concerned with gathering 
as complete a picture as possible of the youngster involved, including 
home life as well as relationships with other institutions. She makes 
no bones about highlighting inadequacies, whether of institutions or 
individuals, yet she almost invariably sees them within the framework 
of a larger society which permits “man’s inhumanity to man.” 

The book represents a much needed addition to our libraries and 
bibliographies dealing with children and juvenile courts. It is one of 
the few books that makes an attempt to integrate the slick magazine 
approach of writing with the sound psychological understandings and 
principles necessary in adequately dealing with the kind of cases 
herein described, cases that at some time face anyone working with 
people, as well as the juvenile court. Some of the solutions indicate 
this soundness, as for example, when Judge Levy observes 


that the strong tie which binds children to even the worst of parents, fre- 
quently makes it impossible to punish the parent without hurting the child 
. . . they continued to vent their anger upon the parent whom they con- 
sidered responsible for the child’s condition, without considering the possi- 
bility that the parent herself might be the victim of ‘man’s inhumanity to 
man’ (p. 173). 
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In other solutions however, there is what appears to be some diffi- 
culty in separating personal standards and codes from the cases in- 
volved. For example, in one case teen-age sisters become inveterate 
shoplifters after their mother’s death. Their father, a member of a 
distinguished southern family, was in family disfavor because of his 
earlier marriage to their mother, a French woman of a lower class. 
The family was in financial straits, and hoping he would marry wealth. 
The daughters in turn were not accepted. Judge Levy makes the com- 
ment (p. 251) that “it would have been no answer to tell him that 
the disastrous mistake was made when he married a girl whom he 
must have known would not be acceptable to his family.” On the other 
hand, when the father was given custody of the girls, after their first 
court appearance, in order to take them to New York to share his 
bachelor life, there appeared to be no recognition of his previously 
proven inability to guide them, and no mention is made of a referral 
to a counseling center or family agency where he might have received 
assistance. A true solution for many cases does not rest with the de- 
cision between foster home, institution, probation, or return to the 
family. Often it is cemented by the continuing help or guidance the 
family received from people trained in sound psychological principles 
and methods of helping others help themselves. 

Judge Levy makes reference in a few instances to others such as 
probation officers, social workers, and psychologists, helping in gather- 
ing case material for the court. Inadequate development of this point 
leaves the reader uncertain as to the role to be played by the increased 
numbers of such trained personnel, an increase she recommends in her 
Epilogue. 

In using this type of writing, which presents the story in very 
personal terms, the emotional impact is great. Sometimes the character- 
izations, such as that of the step-mother in “Harry’s Children” are so 
completely negative that the story itself is less credible. Perhaps this 
is due to the inevitable space limitations which sometimes prevent full 
characterizations. Most of the time, the solutions make sense, though 
sometimes the emotional build-up leads one to believe another solu- 
tion is forthcoming. 

Judge Levy ends her book with a short plea for understanding of 
the juvenile courts and the problems they face. She traces in brief their 
history, 2nd mentions methods used in some other countries. She cites 
the pressing need for more research into the causes of delinquency 
and methods of prevention. I found her viewpoint somewhat limited, 
in that she places much stress on the legal powers of the court. Per- 
haps for the sake of the juvenile and the community, such cases could 
be handled by courts consisting of or making greater use of, psycholo- 
gists, psychiatry and social work. 

Judge Levy has done us a great service in writing this book, for 
she adds to our list of books in this field a highly readable volume 
which gives a moving presentation of her view of the offenders, the 
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juvenile court, and the society in which they exist. From my own ex- 
perience with adult community leaders, whether on the Board of 
Directors or group leaders, as well as in teaching upper-level college 
students, I can think of few other books dealing with the juvenile 
offender that have quite the same positive impact and educative value 
as this one. 


Maryann Mahaffey 
United Cerebral Palsy 
Association of Chicago 


WHAT WE LEARN FROM CHILDREN. Marie I. Rasey and J. W. 
Menge. 164 pages. Harper & Brothers, New York, 1956. $3.00. 


Written in the “Rasey manner” the authors offer a freshness of 
approach toward the understanding of children which can only come 
from persons who value the child as an individual who contributes 
to the adult world as well as learns from it. 

In presenting their philosophy the authors draw from anecdotal 
observations gathered from experience at Rayswift Gables of which 
Dr. Rasey is the director. These observations are written with a full- 
ness of feeling which vividly describes some of the children at Ray- 
swift and shows how they approached, handled, and worked through 
their problems. 

Several themes run through the book. The major theme presented 
can perhaps be most clearly seen in the following quotation, (p. 39): 
“The learner can come to his nurturers, but the transaction is achieved 
only when the nurturer can open himself to the learner and the 
learner can open to him.” 

A second theme is quoted below which seems particularly pertinent 
to all persons endeavoring to understand and work with children, 
(p. 81): “We try never to miss a valid opportunity to hold a positive 
mirror up to a child. Even a good try can be so labeled. While it is 
not enough to change a can't into a can, it does help to stabilize a 
wavering self-image. But unless the tryer is ready to concede success 
himself, our labeling it for him must fall on deaf ears. Each person 
can recall those incidents in which his own self-esteem seemed to lean 
toward inability, but the persistent efforts of one who believed that he 
could made possible the one more try which carried him past failure 
to success.” 

This book should prove to be particularly helpful to parents and 
students since the authors help the reader to interpret and evaluate 
methods of working with and understanding children. The last chapter 
“How Shall We Educate?” should prove to be particularly helpful to 
educators for here the authors present some meaningful implications 
for public education. 

D. Keith Osborn 








